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But for working class and democratic forces in Iraq, al-Sadr 
and the Mahdi army are enemies too, albeit secondary. 
Alliances with them against imperialism can only be 
temporary, conditional and purely episodic 
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Social 

democracy 

It’s all very well accusing all other ‘Marx¬ 
ist’ groups of being cults and sects. But 
those who constantly hark back to Lenin 
and Engels are at risk of being accused 
of the same messianism. 

I agree with your general theoretical 
approach. Lenin’s definition of Marxism 
is a great pithy classic which posits a 
hierarchy of struggle from the political 
through the cultural/ideological to the 
economic at the bottom. That truth has 
been ignored in British socialism for the 
last 100 years with catastrophic effect. 
However, unless you ignore the history 
of the Soviet Union, you are asking peo¬ 
ple to accept that a model used in a back¬ 
ward semi-feudal state is appropriate for 
21st century Britain/Europe. 

This is a bit deluded. Of course, Lenin, 
Marx and Engels dissected the revolu¬ 
tions of 1789 onwards, as any revolution¬ 
ary must. Today’s socialists have 
perhaps less material of the classic type 
because there has been no revolution in 
an advanced capitalist country for a long 
time. At best 1968 was an uprising. Anti¬ 
communist and anti-totalitarian revolu¬ 
tions there have been aplenty. 

But you’ve got to address the contra¬ 
diction between the democratic pro¬ 
gramme, which I heartily support, and 
what you call ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’. It cannot be like the Bolshevik 
dictatorship, because that was founded 
on terror. It might have been necessary 
at the time, but it is not a model. Democ¬ 
racy, social democracy and peace are all 
revolutionary in today’s context, if led 
well by a coalition of working class and 
petty bourgeois parties in which Marx¬ 
ists should play a major role. 

But no one is going to sign up to demo¬ 
cratic centralism, because it doesn’t 
work. The argument has to be one po¬ 
litically and ideologically in society at 
large, and then the ideology of social¬ 
ism can become the ideology of society 

- and the class enemies, mainly the pri¬ 
vate media, will have to be defeated. Once 
it grips the masses, to paraphrase Marx, 
an idea becomes a material force. Look 
at Venezuela - a battle for democracy and 
social justice against imperialism in the 
media age. Somehow I suspect that 
Chavez and the mass movement doesn’t 
quite fit your ideologically pure, mono¬ 
lithic view. Thank you, Lenin, may you 
rest in peace. As Marx said, I for one am 
not a Marxist. 

There is no doubt that we have to 
openly discuss what kind of new forma¬ 
tion is needed on the left to bring us into 
the 20th century - never mind the 21st - 
with an avowedly socialist organisation 
that is mass, broad, inclusive, democratic 
and responsive to its activist base. 
Whether it has initially to be a party I am 
not sure. 

Respect has shown that for the first 
tune in more than half a century the left 
can effectively challenge at elections. 
The whole political spectrum seems to 
be moving left - look at the Lib Dems (re¬ 
publicans according to their party con¬ 
ference vote too) and even Howard and 
IDS’s incredible Commission for Social 
Justice. 

I think Che Guevara said that unity is 
a strategy and, whatever you think of his 
politics, there is no doubt that Marxists 
must seek to take the lead on all fronts - 
democratic, cultural, political, economic 

- to create unity, as did the likes of Lenin 
and Ho Chi Minh. You rightly criticise 
economism, which is a disease the Sta¬ 
linist and Trotskyist left long suffered 
from. I am a media worker, so I may be 
biased - but the struggle of ideas seems 
to me to be critical in addition to the 
struggle for power itself. 

I just don’t think you can apply 


putschist tactics now - and October was 
essentially a putsch. It may well have 
been the only option, given the circum¬ 
stances in Russia at the time, and who 
can deny Lenin’s audacity and his abil¬ 
ity to revise classical Marxism for Rus¬ 
sia then. The same must be true for 
Marxists today. WTiat is new and par¬ 
ticular about conditions now? 

Ticktin has the nub of it, I think. The 
tunes are promising. But the version of 
dictatorship of the proletariat I prefer is 
social democracy. Abolition of wages 
and markets - that is too big a jump, and 
it is not something you can put in a pro¬ 
gramme. The superseding of capitalism 
by a new system is surely a process 
aided by revolution, social and economic 
change and the crisis of the system it¬ 
self. It cannot be declared. The law of 
value may be around for a while yet. 
Surely the main aim is the abolition of the 
dictatorship of capital, and the introduc¬ 
tion of thorough-going social democ¬ 
racy? The historical comparison I see 
today is with that of immediate pre-ref¬ 
ormation Europe, when the spread of the 
printing press undennined the traditional 
social order, and allowed millions to in¬ 
terpret the bible without official interme¬ 
diaries. New technologies can do that 
now in the realm of ideas and politics. 
But standing in the way is the capitalist 
mode of production and a revanchist 
imperial reaction. The wars of religion 
were of course not obviously class- 
based, but they did give rise to the new 
class in Holland, England and elsewhere. 

It took a good 300 years to abolish 
feudalism (1530-1848). And if we take the 
Commune as the first attempt to abolish 
capitalism, we only have 160 years to go! 
After all, it is, according to a recent New 
Left Review article, only in the next year 
or so that the majority of the world popu¬ 
lation will five in urban areas, mostly in 
highly marginalised, non-traditional 
forms of subsistence, often below that. 
And they are muslim or protestant rather 
than socialist. That fact - along with the 
internet, demographic explosion in the 
developing world (they are nearly 90% 
of the world population, making your 
United States of Communist Europe a bit 
of a marginal effort), rising inequality of 
asset and income wealth and the inte¬ 
gration of global production and markets 
- defines our age. 

Joe Gill 
email 

Conscience? 

I just wanted to put some thoughts 
down after a distressing discussion re¬ 
lating to the purchase of goods from 
Israel. The reason given was “What am 
I supposed to do when they were offer¬ 
ing the cheapest price?” 

Does capitalism have a conscience? 
Is it morally bankrupt? What are its busi¬ 
ness ethics? Is anything allowed to ob¬ 
struct the profit drive? Does it have an 
acceptable ‘face?’ It certainly has a dis¬ 
regard for occupational health and en¬ 
vironmental consequences. Social 
responsibility is not much in evidence 
either. 

Prior to World War I asbestos was 
known to carry risks to health. Asbes- 
tosis and mesothelioma are life-debilitat¬ 
ing and life-ending diseases. The 
manufacture of asbestos products, their 
use, transportation, removal and dis¬ 
posal all carry grave risks, and because 
of its nature, the risks remain. Asbestos 
does not become less dangerous with 
time. Even as the knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems associated with asbestos exposure 
grew, its popular use was not curtailed 
and controlled for many decades. 

Tetra-ethyl lead, the anti-knocking 
agent in leaded petrol, provides another 
example of capitalism’s callousness. It 
was Thomas Midgeley junior who dis¬ 
covered the use of this compound whilst 
working for General Motors in 1921. 
Lead is a neurotoxin, and acute lead 
poisoning causes terrifying hallucina¬ 
tions, coma and death - it’s a bad thing! 


In its early days of production, at the 
Ethyl Corporation, workers immediately 
began to exhibit symptoms, and at least 
15 died. Despite press interest, the com¬ 
pany embarked upon a policy of calm and 
unyielding denial that served it well for 
decades. 

During research, Clair Patterson dis¬ 
covered that prior to 1923 there was al¬ 
most no lead in the Earth’s atmosphere, 
and 90% of that present at the time of his 
study was the result of car exhaust fumes. 
The trouble with lead in the human body 
is that it is not excreted: it accumulates in 
bones and blood. It isn’t eliminated from 
the atmosphere either. Americans today 
have 625 times more lead in their blood 
than people a century ago. 

The next in line is the tobacco indus¬ 
try. This product is a little different: it 
doesn’t have a useful purpose whatso¬ 
ever, except for making money. The 
proven health risks are still disputed by 
those who stand to lose profit in this 
industry. 

This brings me onto capitalism’s trad¬ 
ing partners. The US, EU and the British 
all have preferential trading agreements 
with Israel - a nation that stands accused 
of ethnic cleansing, state-sponsored 
assassinations, a brutal military occupa¬ 
tion, and the flouting of numerous UN 
resolutions and the Geneva Convention 
on human rights. The people with whom 
you choose to do business can indicate 
your ethical and moral standing. It will 
also show the level of your conscience. 

The Caterpillar Corporation is Israel’s 
primary supplier of bulldozers, one of the 
most destructive weapons in Israel’s 
arsenal. Israel has used Caterpillar bull¬ 
dozers since 1967 to demolish nearly 
9,000 Palestinian homes, leaving 50,000 
people homeless. Caterpillar is complicit 
in the war crimes perpetrated by the Is¬ 
raeli army. Physical distance between the 
aggressor and victim, even if the act of 
killing is mediated by machine, still im¬ 
plicates the manufacturer of the instru¬ 
ment of death as much as the soldier 
behind its controls. 

The Israeli Supreme Court agrees with 
this assessment - it stated when sentenc¬ 
ing Adolf Eichmann: “The extent which 
any one of many criminals was close to 
or remote from the actual killer of the vic¬ 
tim means nothing, as far as the meas¬ 
ure of responsibility is concerned. On the 
contrary, the general degree of respon¬ 
sibility increases as we draw away from 
the man who uses the fatal instrument 
with his own hands.” 

Caterpillar has a special division de¬ 
voted to ‘social responsibility’, its pur¬ 
pose being to enable “positive and 
responsible growth around the world, 
and we believe in the value of social and 
environmental responsibility”. But Cat¬ 
erpillar spokesman Benjamin Cordani 
maintained: “We do not and cannot base 
sales on a customer’s intended use for 
our product.” 

I think this just about sums up capi¬ 
talism’s ethics, morals and conscience. 

Dave Edwards 

email 

Red and green 

I am writing you to let you know that I 
disagree with the article, ‘Fight for a red 


planet’ (Weekly Worker July 15). How¬ 
ever, I should say that I am not com¬ 
pletely surprised you published it. It fits 
into what I believe has been a traditional 
position of communist parties vis-a-vis 
the environmental problematic, which I 
believe should be changed, because the 
world has changed and we must face 
new realities. 

I would start by claiming that classi¬ 
cal Marxists were never interested in the 
environmental problems, nor in the ques¬ 
tion of relations between mankind and 
nature, with the exception of Karl Kaut- 
sky, who published a book on these is¬ 
sues in 1910 - quite bad in my opinion. 
The first Marxist who did publish a good 
work on these subjects was the German, 
Wolfgang Harich: Kommunismus ohne 
Wachstum (Communism without 
growth), published in 1975, and never 
translated into English. 

Communists should take environmen¬ 
tal issues seriously, and in this I mean 
accepting the existence of limits - not 
necessarily of population, but of natu¬ 
ral resources: water resources, 
desertification, and so on. The cata- 
strophist claims - for example, about the 
greenhouse effect - cannot be lightly 
dismissed. Also, the suggestion that 
socialism requires a higher level of de¬ 
velopment of the productive forces was 
made in the 19th century, and they have 
developed enormously since - in this I 
follow Harich. Therefore what is needed 
is probably a radical restructuring that 
would eliminate waste of resources and 
limit environmental contamination. 

I agree completely, however, on one 
point: the bourgeoisie cannot offer any 
serious programme to solve these prob¬ 
lems. Therefore it is the communist move¬ 
ment that defends the long-term interests 
of all mankind, that has the duty to de¬ 
fend radical environmentalism or to join 
in defending radical environmental solu¬ 
tions. By this I do not mean using bombs 
to destroy whale processing factories. I 
mean a programme of limitation of the use 
of the automobile and gradual extinction 
of the use of fossil fuels. Of course this 
might mean loss of jobs, but the answer 
is to reduce the labour journey. 

Only socialist parties with weight and 
authority within the working class could 
mobilise for such a programme. 
Mauricio Schoijet 
Mexico 

White Ken 

Whereas I largely share your concern 
about Ken Livingstone (apart from the 
diversion on Northern Ireland), it is much 
more fundamental than that (‘Ken pays 
the piper and now calls the tune’, Au¬ 
gust 5). 

The World Social Forum and those 
supporting it are notorious for failing to 
address the fundamental global problems, 
but opting instead for wishy-washy at¬ 
tempts at an alternative which amount to 
cooperatives. They fail to address the 
fundamental problem of the onset of the 
‘free market’, its massive promotion by 
the US and the EU power-elite and the 
IMF/World Bank’s adjustment pro¬ 
gramme - ‘economic fundamentalism’, I 
believe, is the phrase I’ve seen - caus¬ 
ing economies to implode and go into 


continuous recession. 

Also Ken has an alter ego - ‘White 
Ken’, as shown in his track-record on Yu¬ 
goslavia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Kosovo. Total support, in spite of the 
fact that everything we warned about 
American covert operations and involve¬ 
ment has proved to be totally true. The 
key issues of the ESF have to be the 
“leveraged” implosion of the economies 
of eastern Europe, and the assault on and 
break-up of Yugoslavia and occupation 
- I repeat: occupation - of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Kosovo. 

None of this is likely to be effectively 
addressed, and I foresee a complete di¬ 
version of running off after the UN, en¬ 
try of third world goods into the EU, 
discrimination against third world coun¬ 
tries, etc. Result - yet another ineffective 
leftwing body. 

Richard Roper 
email 

Zero degrees 
north 

There is clearly something wrong with 
the collective perception of BBC TV pro¬ 
gramme makers, if 55 degrees north is 
anything to go by (the six-part series fin¬ 
ished on August 10). 

An attempt to make yet another cop 
programme different, by setting it on 
Tyneside, starts off by making the lead 
character a black cockney. Then, be¬ 
cause it wishes to be politically correct, 
it feeds in large doses of ethnic minori¬ 
ties, so it looks like scenes from East 
Enders. In fact I don’t know why they 
just didn’t paint out the Queen Vic and 
paint in the Tyne Bridge and move the 
cast over en masse. 

But what about Geordies? This is sup¬ 
posed to be Newcastle upon Tyne - we 
know that, because we keep seeing fancy 
shots of the Tyne Bridge, but have you 
discovered any Geordie speakers? Nope, 
not a one. Lots of sort of ‘somewhere 
up north’ accents that they teach in the 
acting schools, and some Geordie-ish 
accents, but working class Geordie dia¬ 
lect? Not a ‘gaan’ or a ‘yem’ or a ‘hoose’ 
to be heard. 

So where’s the political correctness in 
relation to Geordie folk then? We can be 
excluded from our own city in order to 
paint a totally unreal picture - in fact make 
it like any other southemocentric pro¬ 
gramme with the Tyne as a backdrop, 
and a few northern vowels: that’ll do ’em. 
I get heartily sick of this painting out of 
local and regional differences in order to 
fit some imaginary image of us all being 
the same everywhere you go. Doubt¬ 
less that’s the way they would like it to 
be, but nobody who lives north of the 
Watford Gap believes this to be anything 
other than a totally artificial picture. 

Ha-weh, if Glasgow can have Rab 
Nesbitt and his genuine Glasgow twang, 
and East Enders can have genuine cock¬ 
ney, any chance of a bit of Geordie for 
Tyneside? Incidentally, apart from the 
total destruction of the Northumbria dia¬ 
lect, the programme itself is like watch¬ 
ing paint dry. Dull? To the point of 
suicide. 

David Douglass 

email 
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Defend the union, 
defend the rank and file 



Firefighters: under attack from New Labour and ready to walk out again 


C aught between a manoeuvring 
government and a bitter rank and 
file, the Fire Brigades Union ex¬ 
ecutive council has been forced to call 
another strike ballot over its long-run¬ 
ning pay and conditions dispute. Mean¬ 
while local authority employers are 
deeply divided over government at¬ 
tempts to provoke a fresh walkout in 
order to break the union as any kind of 
fighting force. 

The employers, egged on by the gov¬ 
ernment, are refusing to pay two in¬ 
creases agreed after the supposed 
settlement of the 2002-03 dispute - 3.5%, 
due in November 2003, and a further 
4.2%, which should have been paid in 
July. The sticking point is ostensibly 
over bank holiday ‘stand-down’, the 
system whereby only fire calls and re¬ 
lated work, not routine duties, are under¬ 
taken. The employers are insisting that 
from now on bank holidays, although 
they will still be paid at double time and 
attract a day in lieu, will be regarded as 
completely normal days as far as work 
practices are concerned. 

The EC had already caved in to the 
employers’ pressure and conceded that 
night-time stand-down should be relin¬ 
quished and were prepared to accept 
that the same fonn of words relating to 
duties to be performed on bank holidays 
should apply as those agreed for night 
work. The employers, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Association, at first would have 
none of it, but eventually proposed an 
alternative fonn of words, which were 
accepted by union negotiators. 

However, a section of the LGA was 
unhappy with this compromise, which 
the majority of local government repre¬ 
sentatives was prepared to agree, and 
wanted nothing less than complete ca¬ 
pitulation on the part of the FBU. They 
first of all attempted to persuade 
Christina Jebb, Liberal Democrat chair of 
the national joint council (NJC), to can¬ 
cel its August 2 meeting, which was due 
to rubber-stamp the deal. She refused - 
and was subsequently dismissed for her 
pains. Their next move was to try to get 
several councillors who normally attend 


the NJC not to show up, hoping that it 
would be inquorate and therefore unable 
to ratify the proposed settlement. 

When it was clear that this too would 
not succeed - most LGA delegates were 
happy that they had squeezed enough 
out of the union and wanted to lay the 
whole matter to rest - a batch of (mostly 
Labour, but also some Tory) councillors 
who had never previously participated, 
and had no particular knowledge or inter¬ 
est in fire authority questions, were sent 
along to pack the August 2 NJC meeting. 
Thanks to them, the deal was overturned 
by a 13-10 vote among the employers 
(nine of the 13 were hard-line ‘plants’). 

It seems that the deal would have been 
signed, sealed and delivered at the pre¬ 
vious NJC on July 29 but for the absence 
of a National Audit Commission report 
on that date. As part of the settlement 
after the 2002-03 strike, the audit office 
is supposed to assess what progress on 
‘modernisation’ has been made. How¬ 
ever, the commission’s report, due on 
July 19, had not been delivered - alleg¬ 
edly “out of respect” for two London 
firefighters who were killed on duty. This 
feeble excuse was revealed to be a cha¬ 
rade when it was pointed out that the 
tragedy had only occurred on July 20! 

Nevertheless, the non-arrival of the 
NAC report had the desired effect of al¬ 
lowing the LGA hard-liners to regroup 
in order to scupper the deal. And now, 
having received the report (after due re¬ 
spect has been paid to the two dead fire¬ 
fighters), the LGA, with its new hard-line 
majority, is saying it requires six weeks 
to study it. (An NAC insider had previ¬ 
ously leaked information to the FBU to 
the effect that the commission had been 
leaned on to play down the progress 
made after its first draft had been seen 
by ministers.) 

The idea is to wait until after the ballot 
result. It is clear that the employers’ rep¬ 
resentatives will not even talk to the FBU 
again, let alone pay a penny they owe 
firefighters beforehand. “Whether talks 
will be started up again really depends 
on whether there is support within the 
FBU for discontinuous strike action,” an 


unnamed LGA spokesperson told 
Reuters. “It is a fact that talks with the 
FBU cannot be resuscitated this side of 
the outcome of a ballot.” 

So either there will be a ‘yes’ vote or 
the FBU will be forced to cave in yet 
again - the EC has already made conces¬ 
sion after concession, much to the dis¬ 
gust of FBU rank and file militants. In fact 
many are questioning whether the issue 
of bank holiday stand-down is worth 
going on strike over, since they regard 
these concessions (which the EC falsely 
claims have been ratified by conference) 
as a sellout anyway. 

Nevertheless, in the absence of a 
strong ‘yes’ vote, the NAC report could 
be used to fabricate the need for a speed¬ 
up of ‘modernisation’. One way or an¬ 
other, New Labour aims to leave the FBU 
an impotent, spent force. Either it must 
be made to jump through any number 
of further humiliating hoops or it will be 
crushed after a strike - at least that is the 
intention. 

The game was rather given away on 
the BBC’s Today programme on August 
6. Brian Coleman, leader of the London 
Fire Brigade authority, told the inter¬ 
viewer: “The LGA is supposed to speak 
up for local government - instead they 
are just doing the government’s bidding 
in this dispute.” Apart from wanting “a 
knighthood, CBEs and large allow¬ 
ances”, the hard-liners are “in hock with 
the government’s agenda”, said 
Coleman. 

In case you think Coleman is a leftist 
sympathiser of the firefighters’ cause, he 
went on to add: “Well, that’s fine - I ac¬ 
tually support the government’s agenda, 
but let’s be open and honest ... The 
government and local politicians of all 
parties have a clear objective to defeat 
the FBU once and for all - that is said in 
semi-public meetings and certainly in 
endless private meetings over the last 18 
months ... every time ... the moderate 
employers, if you like, get near an agree¬ 
ment ... the guns are wheeled in to scup¬ 
per any sort of deal.” 

But it is not at all clear that this strat¬ 
egy can be pulled off. Many local au¬ 


thorities are not prepared to go through 
a repeat of 2002-03, when the army had 
to be called in to provide cover. From their 
point of view, the new deal is workable 
and they do not see the point of further 
confrontation. Indeed some local au¬ 
thorities are likely to break ranks and 
begin paying the overdue rises. 

Rotten though the wrecked deal is, 
members must clearly vote ‘yes’ to take 
advantage of these divisions. Otherwise 
their union’s fighting capacity will be 
further compromised. And, of course, 
there is the small matter of the unpaid 
wage increases - remember, the original 
strike was to back up a claim for £30,000, 
yet not even the paltry rises the FBU 
leadership eventually settled for have 
been received. What a triumph for gen¬ 
eral secretary Andy Gilchrist! 

Not unsurprisingly perhaps, Gilchrist 
is still on long-tenn sick leave and the so- 
called ‘hard left’ EC leadership now finds 
itself in alliance with rightwing assistant 
general secretary Mick Fordham, one of 
the few survivors of the old school. 

Meanwhile, following Gilchrist’s an¬ 
nouncement in the spring that the rank 
and file grouping, Grassroots FBU, was 
acting like “a union within a union” and 
was therefore to be targeted for discipli¬ 
nary action, national officer Paul 
Wolstenholme has been suspended 
since June for allegedly leaking the vot¬ 
ing patterns of EC members to the Grass¬ 
roots FBU website. According to the left 
reformist bureaucratic leadership, in¬ 
forming the members of the actions of 
their representatives, so that these can 
be judged against membership interests, 
is a heinous crime. How they vote is ‘con¬ 
fidential’ and none of the members’ busi¬ 
ness. 

To their shame sections of the leader¬ 
ship still intend to dismiss comrade 
Wolstenholme. If they are allowed to get 
away with it, they are sure to step up their 
witch-hunt against other rank and file 
activists. Members must fight to defend 
comrade Wolstenholme with the same 
determination as they fight to defend 
their union • 

Alan Fox 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday August 15 - no forum. Com¬ 
rades are invited to attend Communist 
University. 

Sunday August 22 - no forum. 

Sunday August 29,5pm - ‘Engels and 
revolutionary continuity’, using Au¬ 
gust Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their 
contribution to the democratic break¬ 
through as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street) 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns national meeting - Sat¬ 
urday October 2, 12 noon to 5pm, 
ARC, 60 Dovecote Street, Stockton on 
Tees. 

Lunch provided, creche available. 
Transport costs for anti-deportation 
campaigns reimbursed (travel by 
cheapest possible method and keep 
receipts). 

To attend contact nearest coordina¬ 
tor or 0121 554 6947; ncadc@nca- 
dc.org.uk 

Respect conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 31, London. One delegate per 10 
members - membership constituen¬ 
cies must be agreed with national of¬ 
fice. Details of venue to be 
announced. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@ya- 
hoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 

ESF 

diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am-coordinating 
committee, City Hall, Greater London 
Authority. 

Thursday August 26, 6pm - pro¬ 
gramme group, council room, Univer¬ 
sity College London, Gower Street. 
Saturday-Monday September 3-5 - 
European assembly, Brussels; details 
to be confirmed. 

Thursday September 9, 6pm - organ¬ 
ising committee meeting; details to be 
confirmed. 

Contact: ESF, c/o TGWU, 218 Green 
Lanes, London N4 2HB; 020 8809 
5347; ukesfoffice@gn.apc.org; 
www.fse-esf.org 

Next 

paper 

There will be no Weekly Worker on 
Thursday August 19 or Thursday 
August 26. Issue 542 will be published 
on Thursday September 2. 
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LEFT 

Socialist Unity Network - 
www.socialistunitynet- 
work.co.uk 

Loyal 

opposition 

T here’s no denying that left unity is the flavour of the month, with the recent 
emergence of several groups with this as their raison d’etre. We have the 
verbose Campaign for a Mass Party of the Working Class, Socialist Alli¬ 
ance Democracy Platform, the newly-formed Red Party and the Socialist Unity 
Network. That four groups working for the same end exist is disappointing, 
reflecting the chronic divisions that still plague socialists. So how does SUN 
(aside from the unfortunate initials) stand out from this milieu? 

Navigating the website with its clunky appearance, the visitor comes across 
the ‘Who we are’ section. This locates SUN’s origins as a loyal-oppositionist 
platform within the defunct Socialist Alliance, made up of comrades “from 
different, long-standing traditions”. It goes on to welcome the development 
of Respect, heralding it as an opportunity “to unite with individuals and groups 
who are not part of the SA”, echoing the roundabout logic that the SA was 
not sufficiently broad enough. It goes on to position themselves as “an open, 
collaborative socialist current” fighting for socialist policy positions within 
Respect, as part of a contribution to a leftwing challenge to New Labour. 

Obvious comparisons will be made between SUN and the SADP, not least 
because of their common origins and similar problematics. However, of the 
two websites the former operates a wider remit. For example, half of the home 
page is given over to ‘News’ and ‘Reports’, a selection of labour information 
and other items of interest from a variety of sources. This is complemented by 
a bigger archive of press clippings from both the left and bourgeois sources. 
In contrast, the SADP site only carries the top five headlines from Labourstart, 
suggesting of a more introspective attitude. 

The ‘Activate’ section of the website is where current developments on 
the left are discussed in depth. The first of these articles looks toward the two- 
day conference in October recently announced by Respect. The author, Jim 
Jepps, welcomes the fact that it will occupy a weekend, as opposed to the 
pinched five or six hours that was the norm for the SA - he hopes ample time 
will be given to “put flesh on the bones of policy, structure and democracy”. 
Comrade Jepps goes on to suggest that the unity coalition needs to “lead 
with its left foof ’ on what are awkward issues for Respect - such as abortion, 
LGBT rights, etc, as well as looking to work with other left groups and pro¬ 
gressive organisations. Unfortunately, the comrade fails to comment on the 
structure this conference will take. The relevant press release states that it will 
be a delegated affair, with one delegate per 10 members. These delegates in 
turn will be selected by “area meetings”. The phrase ‘exclusion of minorities’ 
springs to mind. 

The ‘Moving forward’ piece, entitled ‘Developing Respect’, is penned by 
the SWP-friendly Will McMahon. In the nicest sounding language possible, 
the comrade implies that SUN will not stick with Respect if “campaigning elan” 
and a “transparent democratic internal life” are not “taken for granted by all, 
as the formal structures are decided upon at the conference ...” He goes on 
to recognise that not all socialists are convinced by Respect, but instead of 
casting them to the outer darkness of his mind, McMahon calls on other ini¬ 
tiatives to avoid sectarianism. SUN for its part will work for cooperation be¬ 
tween these and Respect. 

The comrade also takes the opportunity to offer the website as a space 
where socialists can submit articles and contribute to debates in “a comradely, 
straightforward fashion”. To this end, a number of uncontroversial guidelines 
have been helpfully provided (and, to be honest, it would not be a bad thing 
if contributors to leftist e-lists read this before posting their pearls). 

‘Myths of the movement’ is an interesting addition. Taking time out from 
running a battlefield canteen during the 30 years war, Mother Courage has 
apparently elected to “examine the myths being promoted by the left, both in 
published and internal sources, and compare them with reality”. Among the 
myths addressed are the arguments justifying the poisonous atmosphere that 
often characterises relations between pro- and anti-Respect socialists, the mini- 
fiirore around the disappearance of the SA website, the changing name of the 
SWP’s Marxist Forums, and others beside. More serious discussion pieces 
are included in ‘Voices’ and, somewhat rarely for leftist sites, a touch of verse 
makes an appearance in ‘Counterblasts’ • 

Phil Hamilton 



Murder of a 
militant miner 


D uring and after the 1984-85 min¬ 
ers’ strike we received numerous 
lectures from the wise and the 
good about violence, and how violent 
the strikers were. We always pointed out 
that the first people killed in the dispute 
were two pickets, for which nobody has 
every been held accountable. We 
pointed out also that a couple of kids 
who died scrabbling for coals on a rail¬ 
way outcrop only perished because of 
the strike and the attempts to starve back 
the miners. The violence of their deaths 
was not the sort they cared about - only 
our counter-violence and in particular 
the accidental death of the scab-herding 
taxi driver in Wales. 

Twenty years down the line and an¬ 
other picket dies, killed by a scab. It was 
quite intentional and was done in venge¬ 
ance against the National Union of Mine- 
workers militant because of his loyalty 
to his class and class struggle. Not con¬ 
tent with that, there then follows a fur¬ 
ther attempted murder of the man’s family, 
which fails, but not for want of trying. 
We suspect the same scab or scabs are 
responsible for both the murder and the 
attempted murders. 

Keith Frogson, 62, a pit militant in the 
Nottingham coalfield, known to one and 
all as ‘Froggy’, was a stalwart of the 84- 
85 strike. He stood his ground in the 
worst of conditions in a coalfield which 
was suffering an epidemic of ‘leprosy’, 
with most miners scabbing. Froggy had 
continued to support the NUM after the 
strike and after being finished in the in¬ 
dustry he never lost his disgust at not 
only losing the strike, but the handing 
over the running of the miners’ interests 
to a group of bosses’ goons in the so- 
called Union of Democratic Minework- 
ers. He always supported the miners’ 
galas and demonstrations and never 
ceased to berate the men who he felt 
betrayed our union and our way of life. 

On July 19 he was found dead in a pool 
of blood outside his Annesley 
Woodhouse home. A fierce argument 
was heard at the time, just yards away 
from his home. A TV documentary about 
the 1984-85 strike may have led to mur¬ 
der by re-igniting the feud on opposing 
sides of the dispute. Police investigat¬ 
ing the death are exploring a possible link 
with a film which was shown on televi¬ 
sion 24 hours before the killing. 

The documentary, aired to mark the 
20th anniversary of the strike, is thought 
to have been watched by Keith. Detec¬ 
tives want to question Robert Boyer, 42, 
who vanished on the night of the July 
19 murder. He was an 84-85 scab. Like 
many of his ilk he is an oddball, much 
taken with knives and crossbows and 
killing and wounding things. Neigh¬ 
bours say he was obsessed with hunt¬ 
ing, often disappearing into nearby fields 
and woods late in the evening or early 
in the morning. He had a criminal record 
for shoplifting and had also been seen 
firing an airgun at cats and dogs from his 
bathroom window. It is thought that he 
may be living rough in nearby woodland 
and the Nottinghamshire force is receiv¬ 
ing assistance from search experts, be¬ 
havioural scientists and geographic 
profilers. 

A helicopter with heat-seeking equip¬ 
ment is also involved in the operation. 
They could perhaps try waving a full 
wage packet about, as that never failed 
to work last time in getting such blokes 
to break cover and mn. Boyer is a reclu¬ 
sive loner. He had worked in the pits af¬ 
ter leaving school at the age of 16 until 
he was made redundant at 23, one year 
after helping to break the strike and crip¬ 
ple the coal industry. 

The two former miners lived in terraced 
houses 50 yards apart in the close-knit 
village of Annesley Woodhouse, where 
Froggy, a father of three, was a popular 



Keith Frogson: comrade and 
friend 


and well-known character. Police say 
that Froggy and Boyer had been en¬ 
gaged in a bitter personal dispute for 
several years and they believe that it may 
have exploded into violence if the two 
men crossed paths on the night of the 
killing. 

Froggy was later found lying on the 
pavement with fatal head injuries in¬ 
flicted by at least two sharp-bladed 
weapons and may also have been at¬ 
tacked with arrows fired from a cross¬ 
bow. Police think a crossbow found in a 
nearby garden may have been used in 
the attack. The scab ex-miner, who 
worked at the Linby and New Hucknall 
pits, is also suspected of torching Frog¬ 
gy’s home on July 29, just 10 days after 
the murder. Keith’s daughter, Rachel, 33, 
was in the house with her partner when 
the blaze took hold. 

The ITV documentary Real life , 
shown 24 hours earlier, had followed the 
struggle of a mother in a nearby mining 
community to save her son from the 
epidemic of heroin addiction which 
swept though former pit villages after the 
collapse of the coal industry. Froggy’s 
opinion of those he blamed for aiding and 
abetting the mass closure of Britain’s 
coalfields, never far from the surface, had 
been given a particularly vocal airing after 
he watched the programme, according 
to villagers. 

The gregarious grandfather worked 
as an odd-job man in the village and, in 
a community which has long been ac¬ 
customed to sorting out its own prob¬ 
lems, was also regarded as something of 
a local enforcer of law and order, often 
warning petty criminals to clean up their 
behaviour. 

Froggy’s family, comrades and work¬ 
mates are determined to give him a big, 
defiant send-off at his funeral, the details 
of which are yet to be announced. 
Clearly there will have to be an inquest 
which, given the fact that murder will be 
a probable cause, must then be adjourned 
pending the arrest of the suspect and the 
outcome ofhis trial. The body will though 
be allowed to be released once all the 
evidence related to it is known. 

We are hoping NUM branches will 
turn out with their banners and we hope 
at least one band might be present. The 
left in Britain if it is serious at all, should 
turn out in force to mark the contribu¬ 
tion and ultimate sacrifice made by our 
dear comrade and friend, Keith Frogson. 

His fate is somewhat similar to that of 
the NUM nationally itself, a hero mur¬ 
dered by cowards and scabs • 

David Douglass 


Putting 

Terry Teague is 

secretary of the 
Liverpool-based 
Campaign for a Mass 
Party of the Working 
Class. Peter Manson 
spoke to him 

W hat led to the formation of 
the campaign? 

It came about in December 
2003. We as the former dockers were 
approached by the surcharged 47 coun¬ 
cillors. They were part of the Militant-led 
council that put in place a progressive 
programme in Liverpool in the early 80s. 

A lot of expulsions took place after the 
Labour Party started to boot out Militant 
and they were surcharged and removed 
from office. But they kept their movement 
together from the 80s and it’s still going 
today - they have their own centre and 
website. 

There was a lot happening politically 
in Merseyside, like in the rest of the coun¬ 
try. The biggest issue is to do with the 
political voice of the working class - who 
actually speaks for them? We saw the 
mass turnouts during the anti-war dem¬ 
onstrations, but who was providing a 
voice for all those individuals? 

So the former councillors approached 
us with a view to both groups getting 
together to try and analyse the state of 
the political system within the United 
Kingdom. Was there any chance of the 
Labour Party refonning itself to actually 
represent the working class? There was 
also the point of view from the dockers 
- we’ve got our own building right in the 
city centre, which houses a number of 
trade union and political meetings. In all 
those meetings there arises this one 
common complaint: no matter how we 
proceed in terms of coming up with good 
policies in the interests of working class 
men, women and children, there is no 
organisation taking up their case and 
providing a political voice - where it re¬ 
ally matters, in the chamber of parliament. 

There had also been a massive sea 
change in the way the trade union move¬ 
ment had taken up the fight of working 
class people. 

We were only too glad to get involved 
in that discussion with the 47 surcharged 
councillors to try and work out where it 
had gone wrong and, more importantly, 
what can be done to re-enact a real work¬ 
ing class party, with the main emphasis 
being on a movement to try and unite 
the different factions within the left. 

There was also the point of view that 
both the Liverpool councillors in the 80s 
and the Merseyside dockers in the mid- 
90s had run campaigns which had 
started off on a local issue but had mush¬ 
roomed out on a national and interna¬ 
tional basis. They had gained 
prominence in the UK and other coun¬ 
tries, not just in Liverpool. 

Both organisations had the experience 
of running mass campaigns and winning 
support from all quarters in the labour 
and trade union movement. So the thing 
was, if anyone can get things going 
again, surely we can. Like us the sur¬ 
charged councillors are an ageing group 
of people - all around the 50 mark, but if 
there is anything we can put back to try 
and set up a new and vibrant, more 
youthful movement to challenge the 
established parties, then we are only too 
willing to do that. 

How many of the 47 and how many 
ex-dockers are still active? 

There are 15-20 councillors still active, I 
would say. As for the dockers, well, our 
membership base is still 200. We set up 
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our own house in order 


a workers’ cooperative at the end of the 
dispute - the Initiative Factory. Every¬ 
thing in the building and the property 
itself belongs to the sacked dockers, who 
elect a committee to run it. 

We hoped initially that the coopera¬ 
tive would see us back on the docks. But 
unfortunately, because of political rea¬ 
sons and because individuals were be¬ 
ing blacklisted, etc, we were never able 
to achieve that. There were background 
manoeuvres conducted by the port au¬ 
thority to make sure we never got back 
in the industry where we had spent all 
our lives. 

So we had to look at ways of retrain¬ 
ing, because in 1998, when the dispute 
ended, there were a lot of people with no 
money to support their families. We tried 
to find them other jobs, but no-one was 
going to do that for us - we could only 
look to ourselves. We were able to pro¬ 
vide IT training and a good number of 
people found alternative employment. 

We got a grant from the European 
Social Fund, so that the sacked dockers 
could write the history of their own dis¬ 
pute - a CD, a web page and in time a 
book. That helped provide the comput¬ 
ers we needed. Now we are self-financ- 
ing through some works programmes, 
although we do get core funding for the 
essential workers from Liverpool coun¬ 
cil. 

As you say, your dispute ended in 
1998 and the councillors were 
surcharged in the 80s. Tony Blair 
has been Labour leader for 10 
years. So why form a new organisa¬ 
tion in 2004? Some might ask, what 
took you so long? 

We’ve had enough battles of our own - 
for example, to democratise the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers Union, which 
is still ongoing. Also people in the move¬ 
ment that came together to support the 
dockers have moved on to take up other 
battles - Reclaim the Streets, the Stop the 
War Coalition. 

We never went away. We were heav¬ 
ily involved in running benefit gigs, at¬ 
tending solidarity demonstrations for 
other workers in struggle. But you can 
never escape the big picture - the politi¬ 
cal scene has shifted in a massive way 
over to the right. 

We had to determine what was the 
best way forward. Was it to move away 
from the parliamentary system alto¬ 
gether, maybe joining the Reclaim the 
Streets and anti-globalisation forces? Or 
should we try and reclaim the Labour 
Party? In my view, and the view of a 
number of people, Labour is beyond 
reclaim. If that was the opinion of the 
majority, which it turned out to be, the 
only other alternative was to try and unite 
the left with its different factions to set 
up a new, democratic socialist party. 
Should it be like old Labour or 
something different? 

When you say ‘old Labour’, you have 
to be specific. It would be a party that 
would have a lot of the aims and objec¬ 
tives of, say, Clem Attlee’s manifesto in 
1945 or Harold Wilson’s in 1964 - with¬ 
out the attacks on the trade union move¬ 
ment, of course. But it would contain 
many of the policies for social change. It 
would have nothing to do with the mani¬ 
festo of 1997 or 2001. 

A few of the dockers joined Arthur 
Scargill’s Socialist Labour Party in 
1996. Were you one of those? 

Yes, a good number of us joined and I 
did too. The SLP came right at the end 
of our dispute, and what a breath of fresh 
air that was. Certainly I remember in Liv¬ 
erpool there wasn’t enough room in 
Central Hall to accommodate us all. That 
should have provided the catalyst for all 
of us, but you know yourself what hap¬ 
pened. There were that many splits - 
people are blaming the leadership for 
being too dogmatic when it came to 
bringing in other parties and leaving no 
room for manoeuvre. Unfortunately it 
fragmented and many people that joined 


have now left, including some of the lead¬ 
ing lights. For me it was a crying shame. 
I left in about 2001. 

My view is that the SLP failed 
because Scargill wanted to control 
everything and refused to tolerate 
views other than his own. He didn’t 
try to bring the existing left groups 
together. 

I don’t entirely disagree, but I think that 
in the first instance the likes of Arthur 
Scargill needed to be really firm. I went 
to all the founding meetings in Liverpool 
and there were a number of groups who 
joined that were using it for their own 
ends. But the leadership might have 
gone over the top. The left needs to start 
trusting one another. 

The only point I could never be rec¬ 
onciled with was Arthur Scargill’s dog¬ 
matic attitude - join and dissolve your 
own party. To me that was asking a hell 
of a lot, when you think that people have 
spent 20 or 25 years within their own 
party and they have a tremendous be¬ 
lief in what they’ve been doing. A cer¬ 
tain period of time could have been 
allowed where dual membership was 
accepted. But that’s all in the past. 

The Campaign for a Mass Party of 
the Working Class is proposing that 
all the groups close down their 
publications within a year of its 
founding. Do you think those who 
publish the left’s three weeklies, the 
fortnightly and all the monthlies 
and quarterlies will agree to shut 
down and instead send the odd 
article to Unite ? It doesn’t seem 
likely to happen. 

It most probably won’t, but you’re not 
facing up the reality of what’s going on. 
In the June council elections, there was 
the Socialist Party, Respect, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, the International Socialist 
League and various other leftwing 
groups. They all stood on good plat¬ 
forms with their own publications. But if 
you add all their votes together, they still 
wouldn’t have touched the BNP. Peo¬ 
ple might want to pat themselves on the 
back, but meanwhile the far right is grow¬ 
ing and they don’t want to face up to 
this fact. 

You can say all you like, ‘My paper’s 
better than yours and we’re going to 
keep it going’, but I’ll tell you what - 
there’s a massive movement now from 
the far right and it’s going to smack peo¬ 
ple in the face: not just the BNP, but the 
United Kingdom Independence Party - 
some of their policies are extreme, to say 
the least. 

All we’ve said - and it’s only a draft 
document to try and get debate going - 
is that you do need to put a time limit on 
it, because at some point, instead of me 
speaking for the dockers and the Social¬ 
ist Party speaking for themselves and so 
on, there’s got to be a united voice. We 
need a common identity. So that’s why 
we said, ‘Let them all come in, maintain 
dual membership, but only for a certain 
time.’ But that 12 months could well be 
amended. 

When it comes to fighting elections, 
what’s the point of one left party getting 
100 votes and another 250? We have to 
show everybody we are united, with one 
publication going out in every ward, not 
all coming out with different messages. 
The far right goes onto the big estates 
with the one message and no infighting 
about ideology: the reason why your 
sons and daughters are not working is 
because there are too many immigrants, 
they say. Sadly they’re getting support 
and I’m not going to sit back and let that 
happen. If people don’t want to unite to 
fight that, they’ll never unite to fight 
anything. 

You’re expressing a very healthy 
desire for unity within a single party, 
which we in the CPGB share. But I 
don’t think it’ll be done through 
ultimatums. What’s wrong with the 
different groups coming together 
behind the paper of the party, while 


at the same time being able to 
publish their own particular view¬ 
points as well? That’s what we 
proposed in the Socialist Alliance. 

That might be the case. We’re in the 
middle of a series of sub-committee meet¬ 
ings and the initial discussion paper has 
already incorporated lots of amend¬ 
ments. 

We’ve now agreed on the name, 
which is the United Socialist Party, and 
when we do go back to the mass meet¬ 
ing, we’ll be putting that name forward. 
Most of our inspiration came from when 
Tommy Sheridan came down to address 
us. I know the Scottish Socialist Party 
has been going for five years, but they 
were able to bring the forces of the left 
together and we want to take a leaf from 
their book. All the groups came in and 
were allowed to a certain extent to form 
platforms. 

So it’s not by diktat. 

We’ve put down a docu¬ 
ment and people can 


agree, delete, amend and change it. Our 
next full meeting should be in Septem¬ 
ber - we’ll send you an invite. We’re 
hoping to have at least a starting consti¬ 
tution, which could cover everything up 
to branch structures. But we’re not go¬ 
ing to get involved in national structures, 
because first of all we need to set up on 
Merseyside. We’re only talking about 
Merseyside, but at least we’re doing 
something. 

We’ve got contacts in Wales, where 
there have also been moves to start a left 
organisation, and the London support 
group want to get meetings going down 
there. We’ve also been invited to Bris¬ 
tol, where the RMT have started some¬ 
thing rolling. We need to set up a group 
in Merseyside with a clear identity and 
at some point a manifesto. 

Surely what we need is a national 
structure from the beginning? 

I just don’t think that would take 
off and that’s the view 
of the major- 



Dockers: betrayed by Blair 


ity. The Socialist Alliance fragmented 
into the Democracy Platform and so on 
because it was too big a step to start off 
with - certain areas of the country fell in 
line almost immediately, but... 

Actually the SA contested 98 seats 
across England and Wales in the 
2001general election. It certainly 
did work out on a national level, but 
it was closed down by the Socialist 
Workers Party because they wanted 
to move on to Respect. 

All we’re saying is that on Merseyside 
the fragmentation is leading to disillu¬ 
sionment. We need to get our own house 
in order first. If we get sorted out here, 
we can go out around the country like 
Tommy Sheridan does. 

So you’re asking the national 
groups that are involved to close 
down their publications for a party 
that will only operate in Mersey¬ 
side? 

No, we couldn’t ask, say, the Socialist 
Party to dissolve nationally - that would 
be impossible. But what you can say is 
that on Merseyside we’re going to take 
on the battle against the far right and 
stand people in elections. But we don’t 
want five or six different publications 
representing our candidates. We want 
one clear line and one publication. 

After all, it’s happened before. The 
Merseyside branch of the SP did dissolve 
itself when they split with Peter Taafte. 
The same thing happened in Scotland, 
so we know it can be done. 

All we can do is start something and 
only time will tell. If we speak again in 12 
months I might say, ‘You’re dead right’. 
On the other hand, if we take off, I am 
absolutely certain that there’ll be a ben¬ 
efit not just in Merseyside, but in a lot of 
areas in the country. 

Plus the fact that many of the so-called 
leftwing groups have never met the 
working class. They never go to work¬ 
place or trade union meetings. They 
should come to one of our dockers’ 
meetings - it’s no good having all the 
highfalutin political theory if you can’t 
bring those people with you. It’s going 
to be a hard enough job doing that here 
in Liverpool, but to try and do it on a 
national basis will be absolutely impos¬ 
sible. 

But our meetings will start to grow and 
grow. It won’t be just shop stewards - 
we’re starting to see some factory work¬ 
ers. I think we’ve got to aim at them and 
what’s left of the industrial base within 
Merseyside • 


United or Republican? 


O n Saturday August 7 the Campaign 
for a Mass Party of the Working 
Class met in Liverpool to discuss the 
name and constitution of the proposed 
new party. It was a relatively short meet¬ 
ing. I will concentrate on the party name 
and look at the constitutional issues on 
another occasion. A number of names 
and constitutions had been put forward 
at the previous meeting - ‘United Social¬ 
ists’, ‘British United Socialist Party’, 
‘United Socialist Group’, ‘Unified Social¬ 
ist Group/Party’ and ‘Republican Social¬ 
ist Party’. 

A brief glance at these names shows 
that they basically boil down to varia¬ 
tions on ‘United Socialist Party’ and an 
alternative - ‘Republican Socialist Party’. 
The Revolutionary Democratic Group 
argued that the meeting should see if we 
could agree to reduce them to the two 
main alternatives. The committee could 
produce a paper setting out the pros and 
cons of ‘United’ versus ‘Republican’ 
and we could circulate it to supporting 
organisations to seek their views. But 
the chair and the committee were insist¬ 
ent that we should decide there and 
then. They believed that matters were 
urgent and we could not afford to wait 
any longer. 

At the beginning of the discussion 
the proposal for ‘British United Social¬ 
ist Party’ was withdrawn. It was soon 


clear that the other ‘United Socialist’ 
options would Ml into line behind USP. 
The RSP was therefore the only alterna¬ 
tive. But, given the tightness of the 
agenda, there was no time to debate the 
relative merits of these. One of the com¬ 
mittee said that the RDG paper had 
caused him to rethink and our proposal 
was worthy of further consideration. 
Another comrade spoke against ‘Re¬ 
publican Socialist Party’ on the grounds 
that republicanism was not popular and 
would put people off voting for us, es¬ 
pecially if we were bold enough to in¬ 
clude it in the name. It was the same 
notorious argument used by the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party when it opposed re¬ 
publicanism being included in the 
policies of Respect. As time was running 
out, that was about as much debate as 
we had on the substance. 

The chair urged the meeting to unite 
unanimously behind ‘USP’. But the 
RDG refused. Ex-Liverpool councillor 
Tony Mulheam spoke up, defending our 
rights as a minority. It meant there would 
have to be a vote. The majority voted 
for ‘United Socialist Party’ with one vote 
against. We reserved our right to put the 
case for ‘Republican Socialist Party’ to 
the full meeting. On the question of the 
draft constitution there was a wider disa¬ 
greement and the meeting decided that 
further discussion would be required. 


Ultimately the name is not the key is¬ 
sue. If Respect was a republican social¬ 
ist party or a coalition moving to such a 
party, I would be one of the first to join. 
I would not let the fact that it has a crap, 
meaningless name put me off. But it is 
not republican. It is hardly socialist and 
is not a party. At the same time we should 
not underestimate the importance of the 
name. It reflects the real politics hiding 
behind it. Deciding the name before the 
politics is putting the cart before the 
horse. The United Socialist Party might 
be the name given to a republican so¬ 
cialist party, but much more likely we are 
dealing with another Socialist Labour 
Party (mark II). 

We live in a constitutional monarchist 
state. Respect showed its abject politi¬ 
cal opportunism when it deliberately 
chose to ignore or avoid republicanism. 
It collapsed under the weight of the pre¬ 
vailing bourgeois ideology of monar¬ 
chism. This is no accident. Steering clear 
of republicanism has deep roots in the 
British working class movement. It is 
economism (see Jack Conrad Weekly 
Worker August 5), found in the bour¬ 
geois politics of Labourism and trade 
unionism. This debilitating disease is 
just as prevalent in the ultra-left-posing 
SWP and the various Trotskyists as it is 
amongst left reformists • 

Dave Craig 
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Imperialism versus 
internationalism 

In this concluding article, Mike Macnair 
argues that our most powerful enemy is the 
imperialist state. That is why communists 
are revolutionary defeatists 


T he Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
theory of the ‘imperialism of free 
trade’ forms one of the grounds 
for its refusal to campaign for the imme¬ 
diate and unconditional withdrawal of 
troops from Iraq, and generally has the 
implication that we may “surmise that a 
particular US ‘globocop’ action may ... 
bring some improvement on balance”, 
though “we give no credit in advance 
to big-capitalist power” ( Workers' Lib¬ 
erty December 2002, pp31-32). 

In the first article in this series I ex¬ 
plained the origins of Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism, its failure as a predictive 
theory and guide to action around 1950, 
and its connections with the deeper is¬ 
sue of the epochal limits to capital 
(Weekly Worker July 29). In the second 
I showed that the theory of the ‘imperi¬ 
alism of free trade’ also failed to account 
for important features of the post-World 
War II global order, and did so partly 
because the specificities of the state dis¬ 
appeared (Weekly Worker August 5). I 
looked at some alternative approaches 
to the problem and concluded that they 
had their own limits. In this article I will 
re-approach the question and show how 
the conclusions that can be reached 
have implications for our political fine in 
wars like the US-UK invasion and occu¬ 
pation of Iraq. 

Epochal limits and the 
decline of capitalism 

I argued in the first article that the deep 
significance of the question of imperial¬ 
ism was its link to the issue of the ep¬ 
ochal limits of capitalism. The reason is 
that the underlying supposition of Marx¬ 
ism as a scientific socialism is that there 
are such limits. If there are not, the 
claimed scientific critique of capitalism 
is in reality moral-utopian, the theoreti¬ 
cal apparatus of Marxism should be dis¬ 
carded, and the political activity of 
Marxists is pointless or destructive. This 
was the conclusion reached by the ‘ana¬ 
lytical Marxists’ and the ex-‘official com¬ 
munist’ Democratic Left. We therefore 
need to begin with this question. 

Marx and Engels proposed, as early 
as the Communist manifesto, two fun¬ 
damental limits to capitalism: (1) capital¬ 
ism raises up its own gravedigger, the 
proletariat; and (2) the forces of produc¬ 
tion grow beyond controllability by the 
laws of capital and turn into forces of de¬ 
struction. Thus crisis produces starva¬ 
tion amidst and caused by plenty. We 
will return to these later. However, since 
these were originally proposed in 1848 
as diagnoses of the state of the capital¬ 
ist order at that date, it is unlikely that 
they can provide direct benchmarks for 
the extent to which capitalism is ap¬ 
proaching its epochal limits. 

The underlying reason for supposing 
that there are epochal limits to capital¬ 
ism is that there turned out to be epochal 
limits to the slave mode of exploitation 
of classical antiquity, and to European 
and Japanese feudalism. Marx’s most 
general statement of the point is in the 
celebrated 1859 preface to A contribu¬ 
tion to the critique of political economy. 

“At a certain stage of development, 
the material productive forces of society 
come into conflict with the existing rela¬ 
tions of production or - this merely ex¬ 
presses the same thing in legal terms - 
with the property relations within the 
framework of which they have operated 
hitherto. From forms of development of 
the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an era 
of social revolution.” 

This statement (and much else of 
Marx’s and Engels’ occasional writing 


on the problem of transitions between 
modes of production) is strikingly 
unilluminating on the concrete forms of 
the “age of revolution”. 

Some Marxists cast the problem away 
on the basis that the task of the prole¬ 
tariat is radically different from that of 
other classes, because it is the first ‘revo¬ 
lution of the majority’ - a view which also 
has support in Marx and Engels. But this 
collapses the underlying ground for 
supposing that capitalism will come to 
an end: the fact that prior social orders 
have come to an end. The Bolsheviks 
filled the gap with generalising on the 
French revolution (“the national and 
democratic bourgeois revolution”), 
which had a poisonous effect on their 
debates in the 1920s and has had con¬ 
tinued adverse effects on Marxism since. 

There is a lot of academic Marxist writ¬ 
ing on the problem of the transitions from 
slavery to feudalism and from feudalism 
to capitalism, of very varying usefulness. 
There is also substantial non-Marxist 
historical work on the topic, since, 
whether you are a Marxist or not, it is 
clear that something changed between 
classical antiquity and the European 
early Middle Ages and also that some¬ 
thing changed between the European 
late Middle Ages and the 1800s. 

The currently predominant academic 
Marxist view is that pre-capitalist eco¬ 
nomic and social formations are all non¬ 
dynamic, and only capitalism tends to 
develop the forces of production (Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s The origin of capital¬ 
ism [2003] is an example). The economic 
ground for this idea is that peasants can 
withdraw from the wider social division 
of labour into household autarky, and 
hence that peasant-based economies 
tend to stasis. It cannot explain the ar¬ 
chaeological and legal-historical evi¬ 
dence. 

Some non-Marxist social historians 
have come up with the idea that social 
formations apart from the European 
Middle Ages are not dynamic, but that 
the European Middle Ages sees a dy¬ 
namic social formation which tends to 
collapse into capitalism (John A Hall 
Powers and liberties [1985]; Patricia 
Crone Pre-industrial societies [1989]). 
The defect of this view is that the same 
dynamic tendency is visible quite 
strongly in early modem Japan and more 
weakly in pre-revolutionary China. 

Declining class regimes 
and states 

An alternative approach - more consist¬ 
ent both with the evidence and with the 
claims of classical Marxism - is this. 
There are indeed social class incentive 
structures which tend to promote growth 
of the forces of production, at least in the 
slave mode of exploitation in classical 
antiquity, in feudalism in both Europe 
and Japan, and in medieval Chinese so¬ 
ciety, and probably in other pre-capital¬ 
ist class societies about which we have 
less evidence. The problem, however, is 
that the development of the forces of 
production comes into conflict with the 
particular rights of the existing class elite. 
There are two results. First, there is a rise 
of class groups subordinate to the ex¬ 
isting class elite (since a growing surplus 
will support a wider surplus-eating elite) 


which begin to contend for enfranchise¬ 
ment in the power system. Second, the 
internal dynamics of the old class elite 
increasingly produce an inability of this 
elite to organise directly various neces¬ 
sary social functions. 

Both trends result, not immediately in 
social revolution, but in strengthening 
of the coercive-bureaucratic apparatus 
of the state and its taking over tasks 
which have previously been organised 
directly by the old ruling class. The dy¬ 
namic towards statisation is a continu¬ 
ing tendency in a declining class order. 
However, the state is originally created 
as a coercive apparatus by the old rul¬ 
ing class and retains ties to it. It thus 
positively resists the overthrow of this 
class, and attempts to artificially preserve 
and recreate it. This phenomenon is 
quite clearly visible in the Roman empire 
and in the rise of ‘absolutism’ in later 
medieval and early modem Europe and 
the Tokugawa Shogunate in early mod¬ 
em Japan. 

States of this sort can outlive for very 
long periods the economic grounds of 
the classes which gave them their fonn. 
Thus the later Roman empire survived 
as the Byzantine empire into the 15th 
century. Much of the evidence used by 
academic Marxists for the ‘stasis’ of pre¬ 
capitalist societies - especially the Chi¬ 
nese case - may really be evidence for 
this role of old states holding back so¬ 
cial dynamics. In the terminal phase, the 
state is so heavily engaged in holding 
up the old social order that the legitimacy 
of the state order collapses, leading to 
internal or external overthrow: this is 
what happened in the western Roman 
empire in the 5th century, in England in 
1638-41, and in France in the late 1780s. 

If we use this hypothesis to approach 
the question of the decline of capitalism, 
the critical evidence will be the extent to 
which (a) direct capitalist class manage¬ 
ment of social affairs is displaced by state 
management and (b) the interpenetration 
of capital and the state takes the form, 
not merely of dependence of the state 
on capital (which is normal), but of de¬ 
pendence of capital on the state. 

On this basis it is clear that capitalism 
has been ‘in decline’ in Britain since 
about the mid-19th century. The critical 
evidence is the invention of the limited 
liability company. This is both a state 
subsidy to capital, and a system of state 
regulation of the direct managers of capi¬ 
tal in the interests of rentier capital. At 
the same period we see the displacement 
of direct class control of various state 
functions by an increasingly profes¬ 
sional-bureaucratic state. 

The situation in Europe is obscured 
by the capitalists’ need for the strong 
state from the outset (Bonapartism) as 
an instrument of self-defence against 
Britain, but the emergence of an embryo 
welfare state in Germany in the late 19th 
century is an indicator that the threat of 
the workers’ movement was forcing an 
increasing dependence of capital on the 
state. In the US the early 20th century 
sees similar phenomena, most clearly 
after the ‘new deal’ era of the 1930s and 
the post-World War II preservation of 
the strong wartime state. The depend¬ 
ence of capital on the state has contin¬ 
ued to deepen: thus Thatcherite efforts 
(and similar elsewhere) to “roll back the 


frontiers of the state” have not set free 
new autonomous capitals, but created a 
large range of state-subsidised capitals, 
often monopolists. 

The terminal phase is a lot harder to 
predict. It involves a gradual, and often 
until the last moment imperceptible, de¬ 
cay of political legitimacy. Revolutionary 
crises are usually surprises. There are 
certainly some signs pointing in this di¬ 
rection in the large majority of the cen¬ 
tral imperialist states: cynicism about 
politicians and growth of abstention 
from voting; rise of far-right and to a lesser 
extent far-left votes; and, strikingly, the 
diversion of state funds into subsidis¬ 
ing private suppliers through cost-plus 
contracts to a point at which the US at¬ 
tempted to invade Iraq “on the cheap” 
and has found its military nonetheless 
overstretched for other tasks. 

However, it remains possible that the 
present capitalist state system could be 
replaced by a new American-led formal 
world empire. It is also possible, and in¬ 
deed at present the most probable out¬ 
come, that the decay of the modern 
capitalist state system will end in a large- 
scale regression of the forces of produc¬ 
tion (decay into generalised warlordism 
and collapse) or in human extinction. 
The reasons for saying that this is the 
most probable outcome concern, on the 
one hand, the destructive dynamics of 
the attempts of the US state to save it¬ 
self and, on the other, the dynamic to¬ 
wards irrationality inherent in a declining 
wave of capitalism and the continued 
political weakness of the organised 
workers’ movement. 

States and the world 
market 

Capitalism is from its beginning an in¬ 
ternational economic, social and politi¬ 
cal phenomenon. This is the 
fundamental lesson of the work of 
Wallerstein and Gunder Frank and of the 
debate and studies which have followed. 
Capitalist market structures naturally 
entail the production of winners and los¬ 
ers and the multiplication of initially 
slight inequalities. This was, in fact, a 
large part of the point of Capital volume 
one - as a polemic against Proudhon and 
other supporters of a purified capitalism. 
This in turn entails winners and losers 
on a world scale with increasing differ¬ 
ences between rich and poor. Alan Free¬ 
man has rigorously demonstrated this 
point (see ‘Crisis and the poverty of 
nations’ Historical Materialism 29, 
1999). 

Capitalism is from the outset an inter¬ 
national formation; but it inherits from 
feudalism the nation-state. There is thus 
an inherent contradiction between the 
world market and the nation-state, which 
drives towards a capitalist world state. 
The partial expression of this contradic¬ 
tion is the successive world hegemonies 
of the Netherlands, Britain and the US, 
each of which is closer to being a world 
state than its predecessor. The contra¬ 
diction is also expressed in hierarchical 
state-to-state relations: colonialism and 
semi-colonialism. 

However, each state is in the first 
place dependent on a particular group 
of capitals, and begins as a quasi-na¬ 
tion-state (‘quasi’ because the Nether¬ 
lands is sub-national, while the British 
state is multinational). In the mid-19th 
century British capital began to enter a 
period of decline, and this absolute 
decline entailed relative decline com¬ 
pared to non-British capitals. British 
capitals responded to this decline by 
deploying the British world hegemony 
as an instrument of defence against ri¬ 
val capitals and against the workers’ 
movement; rival capitals responded 
with their own empires and imperial pro¬ 
tection systems. These responses set 
up the conditions for the arms race of 
around 1900 and the world crisis of 
1914-45. The upshot is a new world 
hegemony: that of the US. 

In the terms of Marxist political 
economy, crisis flows from the declin¬ 
ing rate of profit in previous lead sec¬ 
tors and from disproportionalities, and 


is overcome through the devalorisation 
of previously dominant capitals. But 
when the decline of a global lead capi¬ 
tal is translated onto the world eco¬ 
nomic stage, this capital will use 
leverage over ‘its’ state to resist 
devalorisation. As a result, crisis within 
the world hegemon is delayed, and the 
international disproportionality over¬ 
hang can only be overcome (British 
coal, rail, shipping, textiles, etc - capi¬ 
tals globally devalorised) through the 
overthrow of the existing world hege¬ 
monic state', which usually means, 
through war. The result is a prolonged 
and international ‘down phase’ corre¬ 
sponding to the down phase of 
Kondratiev’s long cycle, overtly aflect- 
ing non-hegemonic states more sharply 
than the hegemonic state, until such 
time as the existing hegemon can be 
overthrown and replaced. This enables 
- as after World War II - a new ‘up’ 
phase. 

It is the failure of World War I to over¬ 
throw the British empire which led to the 
instability of 1918-39 and to World War 
II. It is the reduction of Britain to depend¬ 
ency on the US, resulting from Nazi vic¬ 
tories, which enabled the long up phase 
of around 1950 to around 1975. This in 
turn meant that the underlying conditions 
for profitability existed which allowed the 
policy of ‘containment’ rather than an 
immediate new war with the USSR, ma¬ 
jor concessions out of surplus to the 
European and US working classes, and 
concessions to European and colonial 
capitals. 

From around 1970 conditions analo¬ 
gous to those affecting British capital 
from the mid-19th century have begun 
to affect the US. The dominant US capi¬ 
tals, in turn, have begun to use their state 
to protect them against rival capitals and 
against the workers’ movement. The 
result is neoliberalism and the turn from 
the policy of ‘containing’ the USSR, etc 
to the policy of ‘rollback’. 

US capital, however, starts from a 
much weaker position of capitalism as a 
whole than the position of British capi¬ 
tal in the mid-19th century. Primarily, it is 
already more heavily dependent on the 
state than British capital was in the 19th 
century; it has much lower internal po¬ 
litical legitimacy as a world empire than 
the British state of that period; and it is 
also showing a terminal-phase symptom: 
that is, that it wishes merely to receive 
subsidies from the state without - as far 
as possible - paying it tax. Its response 
to date has been primarily to take back 
the concessions which its political rep¬ 
resentatives see as having been made 
directly or indirectly to the working class 
‘since 1917’ - but to do so indirectly and 
at least cost to the US taxpayer. 

Its self-defence thus has an interna¬ 
tionally destructive character which 
seeks to drive the import of money capi¬ 
tal into the US, where the European em¬ 
pires of the late 19th century were 
empires of the export of capital and had 
a (partially, contradictorily) constructive 
character. This destructive character is 
reflected in the effects both of the 
‘Washington consensus’ and IMF 
‘structural adjustment programmes’ on 
non-US economies, and of the direct 
effects of US and US-backed military 
interventions from the time of the Unita 
operation in Angola onwards - most re¬ 
cently in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

This is not primarily a matter of the 
subjective intention of US capitalist or 
state actors. US state actors clearly do 
subjectively prioritise the blocking of 
developments which might threaten US 
interests at lowest cost (other than in 
subsidies to US capitalist actors), and 
are willing to accept merely destructive 
outcomes. But the real problem is that 
the objective situation of US capital and 
the US state precludes the US state play¬ 
ing a constructive role, even in the lim¬ 
ited sense that British imperialism did in 
the later 19th century. 

A capitalist way out? 

Capitalism prepares the ground for so¬ 
cialism in two senses. The first is that it 
creates the material-technical conditions 
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which could release everyone in the 
world from the long working day and 
thereby enable the end of permanent 
specialisations of workers versus man¬ 
agers, politicians, etc. In this sense and 
this sense alone Trotsky was right to say 
that “The objective prerequisites for the 
proletarian revolution have not only ‘rip¬ 
ened’; they have begun to get some¬ 
what rotten.” (The “rottenness” is 
expressed in the ‘great car economy’, 
the anns industry, the decline of educa¬ 
tion, and so on.) 

The second way in which capital pre¬ 
pares the conditions for socialism is that 
it tends to expropriate the petty proprie¬ 
tors, converting them into proletarians, 
and in its own way to socialise produc¬ 
tion, thereby creating the fundamental 
condition for human cooperation. In this 
sense the objective conditions for social¬ 
ism have not ripened. The contradiction 
between the nation-state and the world 
market, leading to ‘rich’ (imperialist) 
countries and ‘poor countries’ (colo¬ 
nies), creates in the colonies an artificial 
preservation of the peasantry and arti¬ 
san class, and in the imperialist countries 
a large, new class of petty proprietors of 
intellectual property - managers, fore¬ 
men, bureaucrats, and ‘self-employed’ 
in luxury and unproductive ‘service sec¬ 
tors’ (finance, advertising, etc) of the 
economy. It also creates political nation¬ 
alism in both the imperialist and colonial 
workers’ movements. To a considerable 
extent these are results of deliberate acts 
by states, which (rightly) see imperialism 
as providing the means to support con¬ 
cessions which will pacify the proletariat, 
and a strong petty-proprietor ‘middle 
class’ as their necessary bulwark against 
the proletariat. 

At a purely economic level, therefore, 
there is substantial space into which 
capitalism could in theory expand at the 
expense of petty proprietorship. Some 
expansion in this direction has taken 
place. Thus US trade policy aimed ulti¬ 
mately at the fall of the Chinese and Vi¬ 
etnamese regimes has promoted the 
development of native capitals in the 
‘front-line states’, especially Taiwan, 
South Korea, Thailand and Malaysia; 
and the flight of capital from US and 
European high wages since the 1970s 
has produced further development of 
wage-employment in a series of colonial 
countries, albeit very unevenly. The rise 
of intellectual property is in part a fonn 
of protectionism, but it is also in part an 
expropriation of the ‘intellectual com¬ 
mons’ at the expense of the managerial 
and professional classes in the imperial¬ 
ist countries. 

The condition for these possibilities 
to turn into a new long up wave, how¬ 
ever, is the overthrow of the world he¬ 
gemony of the existing US state and the 
devalorisation of the US dominant capi¬ 
tals - oil, aerospace, motors, petrochemi¬ 
cals and so on. Such a development 


would inevitably involve the reversal of 
the artificial privatisations of the 1980s 
and 90s and the bringing of further eco¬ 
nomic activities into the state or subsi¬ 
dised sectors: ie, a deepening of the 
dependence of capital on the state. 

I have already argued in the second 
article in this series that such an over¬ 
throw is most unlikely to take the fonn 
of a return to multi-polarity leading to a 
new 1914-45. The relative weight in the 
international order of the US state is just 
too great. The alternative road would be 
one envisioned in a cloudy way by 
Hardt’s and Negri’s Empire, and in a lib¬ 
eral-utopian way (as the ‘international 
rule of law’ or ‘refonn of the UN’) by the 
‘official communist’ parties and other re- 
fonnists. This would be the overthrow 
of the US constitution in order to con¬ 
vert the US state into a world empire. Like 
Augustus’s coup in ancient Rome, 
which disenfranchised the senatorial 
elite in order to preserve them but incor¬ 
porate the provincial elites, a military fig¬ 
ure would have to disenfranchise the 
major US capitals in order to preserve a 
bastardised capitalist order which could 
incorporate more effectively the elites of 
the subordinated countries. 

There are contradictions within the US 
state which point in this direction: ex¬ 
pressed in the deepening polarisation of 
US politics between the religious right 
and the liberal left, and the growth of 
militarism, hostility to ‘the corporations’, 
and the cult of the strong man in US 
culture. This is still, however, a low-prob¬ 
ability outcome. Far more probable is a 
succession of larger and more destruc¬ 
tive US military and economic interven¬ 
tions spreading destruction and 
warlordism across the globe, and on each 
occasion further destabilising the world 
economy and politics, increasing irra¬ 
tionalism and leading ultimately to a gen¬ 
eral collapse. This is due to the class and 
political-ideological effects of Tong busi¬ 
ness cycles’. 

Cycles and politics 

Marx and Engels said, as I noted earlier, 
that there are two fundamental limits to 
capitalism: (1) capitalism raises up its 
own gravedigger, the proletariat; and (2) 
the forces of production grow beyond 
controllability by the laws of capital and 
turn into forces of destruction. The po¬ 
litical problem is that in the short term 
these two are necessarily out of syn¬ 
chronisation. 

It is familiar Marxism and, indeed, 
bourgeois economics, that boom con¬ 
ditions make the labour market tight. 
The result is that more people are drawn 
into employment and the bargaining 
position of the trade unions is strength¬ 
ened. When there is a prolonged up 
phase, like the 1950s and 60s, these 
conditions are accentuated. However, 
in this phase of the economy capital¬ 
ism appears to be doing fine. The result 


is an ascendancy of fonns of ‘business 
unionism’ and reformism. At the close 
of the up phase, as in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, the working class may chal¬ 
lenge the initial attempts of the capital¬ 
ists to take back concessions from a 
position of immediate strength, and this 
may indeed lead to serious political cri¬ 
sis. But this is not the same thing as a 
deep-going challenge to the legitimacy 
of the state power. 

Slump conditions, in contrast, weaken 
the immediate bargaining position of 
the trade unions and the self-confi¬ 
dence of the working class. An increas¬ 
ing proportion of the population is 
thrown permanently out of work and 
forced into forms ofpetty-proprietor life, 
whether in forms of small business and 
the service class or in the smallest fonn 
of small business, pauperism and crime. 
In acute cases there may be real atomi¬ 
sation of the proletariat as a class, as in 
the current situation (70% unemploy¬ 
ment) in Iraq, and as in Russia in the 
military demobilisation and dislocation 
of the economy of 1917-18. Slump is the 
point at which the forces of production 
mysteriously (except to Marxists) turn 
into forces of destruction and capital¬ 
ism appears as irrational. 

The trouble is that without a Marxist 
understanding it is not capitalism which 
appears as irrational, but the world. Pro¬ 
longed downswings in the economy 
therefore create a growth of religion, 
superstition, and irrationalist and reac¬ 
tionary-utopian politics. These were a 
strong feature of the politics of the first 
half of the 20th century, and they are 
increasingly prominent today. Part of the 
difficulty in interpreting the invasion of 
Iraq is that the current US administration 
is on the verge of reactionary-utopian 
irrationalism in other aspects of its policy, 
and in its political base. Part of the diffi¬ 
culty in formulating a political line to¬ 
wards the occupation is the significance 
of reactionary-utopian irrationalism, in 
the fonn of political islam, in the opposi¬ 
tion to it. 

Afghans, Iraqis, etc have been cast 
into the abyss, and a miscalculation on 
the part of the managers of global finance 
capital could yet precipitate a general 
crash in the short term. But in general, 
the international order is in decay, not yet 
in open crisis. Nonetheless, the domi¬ 
nant underlying tendency of the capi¬ 
talist order is towards irrationalist politics 
which lash out destructively, and there¬ 
fore towards the abyss. 

Fighting for the seizure of power by 
the working class is a long shot, because 
of the difficulties caused by imperialism 
and the continued weight of the petty 
proprietors and because of the negative 
effects of imperialism and of the long 
recessionary phase on the working class 
and its organisations. However, it is ra¬ 
tionally justifiable to bet our activity on 
this long shot because the dynamics of 


continued capitalist rule lead towards 
truly disastrous consequences. 

Lessons 

There are two fundamental strategic les¬ 
sons to be leamt from the 20th century 
evolution of imperialism. The first is that 
the “forward march of labour” will inevi¬ 
tably be “halted” so long as capitalism 
continues on a world scale. The refonns 
gained by European, US, etc workers are 
not simply products of class struggle: 
they are products of national class strug¬ 
gle combined with (a) underlying boom 
conditions and (b) the use by the capi¬ 
talist states of imperialist strategies to 
contain the working class. Every later 
19th century carries with it a 191445;the 
reforms of 1945 to the 1970s carry with 
them their gradual reversal, already be¬ 
gun, and the present tendency towards 
general destruction. It is illusory, there¬ 
fore, to argue from the possibility of capi¬ 
talism playing a ‘progressive’ role by 
expropriating the petty proprietors to a 
strategy of building the workers’ move¬ 
ment and waiting for our time to come. 
On this front the AWL’s position is at 
best ambiguous, and the ‘imperialism of 
free trade’ idea incarnates this ambigu¬ 
ity. 

The second is the lesson of the fail¬ 
ure of the Soviet experiment and its post- 
1945 satellite experiments. Stalinism turns 
out to be a road back to capitalism by a 
long and bloody detour. The same is true 
ofthe ‘anti-imperialist front’. The dynam¬ 
ics of state-to-state inequality, depend¬ 
ency and colonialism are given by 
capitalism, not by the immediate decay 
of capitalism. The dynamism of capital 
comes from its core, even when this core 
is in decline. A strategy of escaping from 
capitalism to create a ‘socialist camp’ on 
the basis of backward and colonial coun¬ 
tries therefore leads, not to encircling the 
capitalists, but to the capitalists encir¬ 
cling and reconquering the ‘socialist 
camp’. It follows that the struggle for 
proletarian internationalism - for the 
working class to begin to act, practi¬ 
cally, on an international scale - is fun¬ 
damental. On this front the AWL are 
unambiguously right. 

Constructing proletarian 
internationalism 

The decay of the US-led world order 
and the accompanying offensive of capi¬ 
tal reflects global dynamics and is glo¬ 
bal in its scope. The organisations of the 
working class remain nationally limited 
and mesmerised by illusory alliances 
with the ‘national’ states and with petty- 
proprietor nationalism. The truth is that 
the proletariat can only become truly a 
class ‘for itself’, a potential claimant to 
rule society, insofar as it begins to think 
of itself, and to organise, as an interna¬ 
tional class. The problem posed is how 
to construct the international unity of 
the working class. 

Constructing the international unity 
of the working class was the purpose of 
the four Internationals, three of which 
failed, while one was stillborn. The First 
International collapsed in factional 
struggles, as the wave of class struggles 
which had supported it died away. The 
Second collapsed in face of the outbreak 
of war in 1914, as its leading parties sup¬ 
ported their own national capitalist 
states. 

The Third, Communist International 
sought to avoid this fate by a rigorous 
centralism and programmatic commit¬ 
ments (the 21 conditions). But it was in 
practice dominated by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, became an arm 
of Kremlin diplomacy, and was wound 
up in the interests of Stalin’s alliance with 
the US and Britain. The Fourth was still¬ 
born in part because it was premature - 
in substance a (small) left external faction 
ofthe Comintern; in part because its ideas 
were radically incapable of dealing po¬ 
litically with the war. Efforts since 1945 
to revive it have produced only talking 
shops (present-day Fourth Interna¬ 
tional) or grotesque microscopic imita¬ 
tions of the Comintern with British, 
French, US or Argentinian sects play¬ 


ing the role of the CPSU. 

The common weakness of the Inter¬ 
nationals after the First seems to have 
been to create unity around program¬ 
matic declarations, involving only the 
‘tops’ of the national organisations, 
rather than building unity around con¬ 
crete practical tasks which could unite 
the ranks of the organisations directly. 
The partial exceptions were the role of 
May Day, and campaigns for the legal 
defence of victims of capitalist repres¬ 
sion. 

The problem behind this weakness 
is that the leap from tasks in the indi¬ 
vidual country to global tasks is just too 
great. There is a genuine practical unity, 
broader than the underlying problem of 
the world market, and some underlying 
cultural unity, affecting day-to-day poli¬ 
tics and the tasks of the working class 
in Europe - or North America, Latin 
America, the Arab East and so on. The 
struggle for global class unity thus 
needs to be mediated by the struggle 
for continental or ‘global regional’ 
class unity. The early Comintern, in¬ 
deed, showed a dynamic towards the 
organisations in Europe at least group¬ 
ing themselves for common action. It 
was one which the centre suppressed 
on the ground that it threatened cen¬ 
tralism. 

Here, again, the CPGB and the AWL 
have common ground, though neither 
they nor we seem to have discussed the 
question of other ‘continentalisms’ be¬ 
yond the issue of Europe. The opposi¬ 
tion of the majority of the British left to 
the European Union claims to be ‘inter¬ 
nationalist’. At best it is the ‘internation¬ 
alism’ of the ‘anti-imperialist front’, 
which leads back to nationalism. In prac¬ 
tice it is merely nationalist. 

States and defeatism 

A recurring theme of these three articles 
has been the role of the state. Imperial¬ 
ism consists of state-to-state hierarchies 
and dependency relations. These are 
grounded on economics, but not reduc¬ 
ible to economics. There is a long-term 
tendency for capital as such to become 
dependent on the coercive-bureaucratic 
state. This tendency is the ground of 
classical imperialism, and ofthe post-war 
fonns, and of the present decay of the 
US-led world system. 

The critical global-strategic problem of 
the working class is the development of 
practical proletarian internationalism. 
But the fundamental obstacle standing 
in our way is the imperialist state system. 
It is the capitalist states which organise 
imperialism and its consequences, the 
capitalist state which is the immediate 
enemy of proletarian internationalism 
and the practical organiser of capital’s 
class war on the proletariat, and the 
capitalist states which threaten human¬ 
ity with global war and barbarism. 

The ground of proletarian revolution¬ 
ary defeatism is this recognition that our 
fundamental enemy is 'our' national 
state. The AWL has reprinted segments 
of Hal Draper’s War and revolution: 
Lenin and the myth of revolutionary 
defeatism (1996) to support its argu¬ 
ments against defeatism. The basic er¬ 
ror of Draper’s book is that the 
bureaucratic-coercive state is dissolved 
into ‘the policies of governments’. The 
state has dematerialised, flatly contrary 
to Draper’s own analysis of Marx’s ar¬ 
guments in Karl Marx’s theory of revo¬ 
lution (1977-78). Revolutionary defeatism 
is not in general an argument for issuing 
calls for the defeat of our own state or 
for the victory of its opponent. It is an 
orienting position: we remain enemies 
of the state even when it is at war: we 
fight by all practical means to bring the 
war to an end. 

We now return, finally, to the question 
of Iraq. We fight for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of British 
troops. We do so in the first place be¬ 
cause the British working class needs to 
leam to act effectively as the enemy of 
the British state. On several issues I 
have argued that the AWL is right. On 
this issue, however, it is committing an 
absolutely fundamental error • 
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OLYMPICS 


Ancient, 

modern, 

rotten 



A recent TV series on the ancient 
Olympic Games defended the 
modern professional Olympics 
against the previous insistence on ama¬ 
teurism. The argument was that the new 
spirit of professionalism was in accord¬ 
ance with the true ancient practice and 
that the founder of the modem Olympics, 
Baron de Coubertain, and his friends 
used amateurism mainly to save them¬ 
selves from being defeated by working 
class professionals. 

Now that the truth is out and hypoc¬ 
risy swept aside, the modem games, like 
the ancient, are supposedly in harmony 
with human nature. That is, human na¬ 
ture is fundamentally competitive and 
athletes have a single reason for partici¬ 
pating: to win for glory ... and the riches 
that follow, just like the Greeks. 

This admirably suits the ideologues 
of capitalism - individualism is pro¬ 
moted not only because it produces 
higher and higher sporting standards 
and more and more records broken, but, 
irrespective of individual motivation, 
this brings credit to the state/nation and 
enhances the bonds of common iden¬ 
tity. Hence the Olympics are meant to 
express the capitalist ideal of the collec¬ 
tive good coming from individual self¬ 
ish efforts. No wonder Nike, Coca Cola, 
McDonalds, Vodafone, etc fight to be 
sponsors. 

I am happy to accept that there is an 
essence to human nature; but manifestly 
social conditions determine, constantly 
modify and distort how it finds expres¬ 
sion. Hence different social formations 
and class positions lead to very differ¬ 
ent modes of thought, behaviour and 
sport. 

Take the ancient Greeks. Theirs was, 
in terms of population and production, 
a rural society; but one dominated by 
highly fragmented and constantly war¬ 
ring city-states. Peasant citizens formed 
the backbone of the state’s militia sys¬ 
tem. However, the leading role in virtu¬ 
ally every case was played by 
blue-blooded aristocrats. They had the 
necessary wealth to fit themselves out 
as heavy cavalrymen. 

This class might sometimes invest in 
profitable, albeit highly risky, overseas 
mercantile trade, or sponsor acts of sea¬ 
borne piracy. But primarily they repro¬ 
duced themselves as a class through 
the extraction of agricultural surpluses 
- either from peasants, state serfs or 
slaves. A fonn of extra-economic exploi¬ 
tation which in the last analysis relied 
on commanding force. Hence Greek 
society was militaristic and went to ex¬ 
traordinary lengths to train the male citi¬ 
zen population, especially the high 
bom, for war. 

Sport was one such fonn of training. 
It served to physically prepare and cre¬ 
ate a social climate of adulation and hero- 
worship for the warrior. The Olympics 
were the highest test and conveyed the 
highest honour and prestige. 

Officially they started in 776 BC and 
continued until 395 AD. Indeed it could 
be said the ancient Greeks as a people 
came into existence with the Olympics 
and when the games ended they disap¬ 
peared from history. In a very real sense 
the games were their constitution. The 
committee that prepared the period of 
truce between the city-states that had to 
be observed throughout the games was 
a permanent political committee, not just 
a body with temporary ritual tasks. 
Competitors always performed naked 


(women, who had their own, separate 
games, always wore clothes). Our mod¬ 
ern prejudice might lead us to assume 
that the Olympics were therefore some 
form of homosexual love fest. Certainly 
gay sex played an important role in Greek 
life - women were generally thought of 
as inferior and sex with one’s wife was 
therefore about begetting heirs. Prosti¬ 
tutes satisfied base lusts, but sex with 
young men was another matter. That 
was about male bonding, which could 
last for a lifetime, and certainly carried on 
into the field of battle. The core of the 
Corinthian army famously consisted of 
male lovers. 

However, all Greek states had their 
own laws and customs, so there was a 
degree of variation. In Sparta - the ulti¬ 
mate military state and a social freak - 
female citizens, members of a tiny and 
besieged elite, were expected to be al¬ 
most as tough as their men and had to, 
as girls, take part in athletics (they were 
also allowed to have personal fortunes). 

One Spartan princess even became an 
Olympic champion, albeit solely through 
wealth. She entered the chariot race with 
a team of splendid horses and won. She 
then set up a statue to herself celebrat¬ 
ing her achievement (naturally forgetting 
the actual driver). 

Married women were not allowed to 
be at the games on penalty of death, but 
virgins could and it appears that prosti¬ 
tutes did. 

When the baron was devising his 
plans for the modern Olympics in the 
1880s, women were still legally treated 
unequally and although, unlike the 
Greeks, he did not exclude them, they 
were only to take part in suitable lady¬ 
like pursuits - they are, of course, still 
excluded from boxing, wrestling and 
weightlifting. 

Probably, the ancient Greeks did not 
know why they competed in the nude. 
They just did what they had always 
done. Modern scholarship generally 
agrees, though, that the practice devel¬ 
oped out of religious fertility cults. The 
entire games were mythologised so as 
to connect them directly to the gods and 
heroes like Herakles, thus maximising 
their religious and therefore their social 
standing. 

Religion is a distorted way of express¬ 
ing an aspect of reality, and the Zeus cult 
in Olympia and the games that went with 
them allowed for the building up of a 
Greek commonality against outsiders. 
They might be constantly at war with 
each other, but they shared broadly the 
same religion and language and inhab¬ 
ited, or could claim, the same home terri¬ 
tory. The Greeks certainly thought of 
themselves as a distinct, separate, peo¬ 
ple. 

The city-state of Elias was in sole 
charge of the games and with only a 
couple of lapses managed to maintain a 
neutral position in relation to its neigh¬ 
bours for more than 1,000 years. A bit 
like Switzerland, Elias existed because it 
suited its powerful neighbours. One 
games had to be protected by thou¬ 
sands of soldiers against attack by the 
Spartans, who were banned for a 
number of years. 

Religion had theology but its essence 
was bound up with ritual. So to please 
the gods you made sacrifices and if you 
were lucky or deserving you would be 
rewarded with good fortune. Tradition¬ 
ally athletes therefore thanked the gods 
for their successes. But over time the 


athletics themselves became more im¬ 
portant and the religious significance of 
the games declined - leading Pausanias, 
a social conservative writing in the 2nd 
century AD, to express his outrage that 
participants could be so disrespectful of 
the gods. Hopeless nostalgia. 

Since Phillip of Macedonia and his son 
Alexander in the 4th century BC, the 
Greek city-states had been reduced to 
nothing but empty husks. And, though 
the Romans liked to ape the Greeks and 
continued the Olympics, their gods had 
long since lost any social relevance. 
People were increasingly thrown back 
onto themselves and sought salvation 
from what appeared to be uncontrolla¬ 
ble social forces not in parochial and 
nature gods, but in something higher, 
something more abstract. Hence the birth 
of the emperor cult and later the rise of 
Christianity. 

If the modem Olympic games are ob¬ 
sessed with record-breaking perform¬ 
ances, this was not the case in the 
ancient games. Their purpose was to 
produce champions - second and third 
were worth nothing and in the event of 
a dead heat no one won. No effort was 
made to record times or distances - the 
winner mattered and that was that. To 
compete in the games you had to train 
for the previous 11 months, including a 
month in Olympia, and before the games 
started everyone had to walk the 58 kilo¬ 
metres to Elias and then walk back. 
Enough to ensure that the athletes were 
in no position to produce their best per¬ 
formance. An interesting point was that 
in the victory ceremony the athlete, his 
father and his city were announced. Of 
course, nowadays it is the country that 
is honoured. 

Coubertain’s project began, however, 
as more of a class than a national one. 
The baron tried to find a new, leading 
role for the disintegrating European ar¬ 
istocracy in a capitalist world, where 
seemingly money was everything and 
so-called breeding no longer counted. 
Stung by the defeat of France at the 
hands of the Prussian army in 1870 and 
inspired by British public schools and 
their cult of sport, he married this to a 
reinvented Olympic ideal and the unity 
of body and mind (incidentally 
Coubertain himself won the gold medal 
in poetry - yes, poetry - in the 1912 Stock¬ 
holm games). 

His goal was a ruling class that was 
educated, independent, disciplined, vig¬ 
orous and could because of these moral 
and physical attributes rule in the best 
interests of everybody. In the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto Karl Marx and Fredrick 
Engels contemptuously dismissed all 
such pious notions as feudal socialism 
and deeply reactionary. 

By excluding professionals from com¬ 
peting against amateurs Coubertain pro¬ 
tected his own class from humiliation. It 
is said in his defence that he hoped to unite 
people regardless of nationality, which is 
perhaps true. But, once the Olympics 
were established, nationalism overtook 
aristocratic snobbery and national trium¬ 
phalism quickly buried notions of taking 
part for the sake of the game. 

Coubertain, despite his wishes and 
dreams, succeeded in strengthening 
nationalism and, especially in recent 
times, the values of big business. No 
wonder the young Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment in Russia would have nothing to 
do with the modem Olympics • 

Phil Kent 
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Inquisitor attacks 
women’s rights 



Pope John Paul II: get back 


J oseph, Cardinal Ratzinger, Prefect of 
the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith (formerly known as the 
Holy Office and earlier as the Holy In¬ 
quisition) has published a document 
entitled ‘Letter to the bishops of the 
catholic church on the collaboration of 
men and women in the church and in the 
world’. It was issued with the approval 
of His Holiness Pope John Paul D. Given 
the frailty of the Holy Father’s health 
(though Parkinson’s disease has not 
impaired his intellectual faculties) and 
given the fact that the 77-year old cardi¬ 
nal, though not papabile himself, may 
have great influence in determining who 
next ascends the throne of St Peter, it 
behoves us to listen to his words. 

On the face of it, the letter seems to be 
a curiously anachronistic attack on femi¬ 
nism - anachronistic in the sense that 
bourgeois feminism, having joined the 
1960s and 70s rebellion against sexist 
attitudes, blatant discrimination and the 
domination of the middle class profes¬ 
sions by men, has become thoroughly 
incorporated. Nowadays bourgeois 
feminism is part of the establishment’s 
furniture, along with quotas and targets 
for female recruitment and promotion. 
Tony Blair, Charles Kennedy and George 
Galloway all pay lip service. Full equal¬ 
ity there is not, but women can now 
pursue successful careers, along with 
having children. Even in Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s homeland of upper Bavaria, 
where Catholicism is as much an integral 
part of the landscape as the beautiful 
mountains and lakes, one suspects that 
not all women still wear the Dirndl and 
stay at home all day preparing pig’s 
knuckle, potato dumplings and sauer¬ 
kraut while rearing a large family. The 
days of Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche are long 
gone. 

But the point about rights in this sys¬ 
tem (not least those concerning abor¬ 


tion, contraception, equal pay for equal 
work, and measures outlawing overt dis¬ 
crimination - conceded only grudgingly 
by the BMA, the courts, employers, 
government ministers and union bureau¬ 
crats) is that they can easily be eroded 
or taken away altogether. Look at what 
happened to trade union rights under 
Thatcher and the situation now under 
the premiership of her spiritual heir. 

The thing which really began to 
change the position of women in our 
society was World War II. Men were 
sent away to kill or be killed; the women 
took their places in the factories and of¬ 
fices and it transformed their lives. They 
got money, found comradeship and won 
a real degree of autonomy. However, af¬ 
ter the war was over, in many industries, 
it was made clear to the women: ‘Thank 
you very much, but your jobs belong to 
men. Time for you to get back into the 
kitchen.’ And the women who did stay, 
like this writer’s mother, ended up doing 
a man’s work for a fraction of the pay and 
then being a housewife as well. It took 
countless petitions, campaigns, trade 
union resolutions, court cases, demon¬ 
strations and strikes before Harold Wil¬ 
son’s government finally agreed to 
enshrine the principle of equal pay in 
legislation. 

On one level, the essential message 
of His Eminence’s letter - notwithstand¬ 
ing the multiplicity of biblical references 
(where there embarrassingly is no alter¬ 
native but to rely on the creation story 
and the Book of Genesis for authority) 
is perfectly clear. Leaving aside all the 
compliments to “the genius of woman”, 
the letter is saying: ‘Get back in your 
proper place’. 

On another level, however, and more 
profoundly, it represents a more wide- 
reaching restatement of the church’s 
views on human sexuality, affecting the 
rights of all human beings, not just 


women. The opening paragraphs make 
this clear: 

“Recent years have seen new ap¬ 
proaches to women’s issues. A first ten¬ 
dency is to emphasise strongly 
conditions of subordination in order to 
give rise to antagonism: women, in or¬ 
der to be themselves, must make them¬ 
selves the adversaries of men. Faced 
with the abuse of power, the answer for 
women is to seek power. This process 
leads to opposition between men and 
women, in which the identity and role of 
one are emphasised to the disadvantage 
of the other, leading to harmful confu¬ 
sion regarding the human person, which 
has its most immediate and lethal effects 
in the structure of the family.” 

One’s first comment is to say, where 
have you been, your eminence? Recent 
years? The process you describe - of 
women struggling against unjust sub¬ 
ordination and the abuse of power - led, 
in a limited sense, to their liberation. The 
struggle goes on and can only be suc¬ 
cessful in the context of the liberation of 
humanity as a whole from the alienation 
which afflicts them. The “harmful con¬ 
fusion” and “lethal effects” you attribute 
to this struggle (women enjoying a 
measure of equality in the workplace; 
women having the opportunity to fulfil 
themselves outside, as well as inside, 
their “traditional” role) reflect what seems 
to be the determination of the catholic 
church (at least its leadership) to go on 
maintaining a view of woman and the 
family which rests on a basis that is not 
only morally and theologically unsus¬ 
tainable, but politically too. 

The cat comes out of the bag in the 
next paragraph: “A second tendency 
emerges in the wake of the first. In order 
to avoid the domination of one sex or the 
other, their differences tend to be denied, 
viewed as mere effects of historical and 
cultural conditioning. In this perspective, 


physical difference, termed sex, is mini¬ 
mised, while the purely cultural element, 
termed gender, is emphasised to the 
maximum and held to be primary. The 
obscuring of the difference or duality of 
the sexes has enormous consequences 
on a variety of levels. This theory of the 
human person, intended to promote 
prospects for equality of women 
through liberation from biological deter¬ 
minism, has in reality inspired ideologies 
which, for example, call into question the 
family, in its natural two-parent structure 
of mother and father, and make homo¬ 
sexuality and heterosexuality virtually 
equivalent, in a new model of polymor¬ 
phous sexuality.” 

So those awful feminists have not just 
produced “lethal effects” on family life, 
but their struggle for equality has dan¬ 
gerously blurred the difference between 
men and women on a “biological” ba¬ 
sis, to the point where people don’t know 
what they are supposed to be doing or 
with whom. In the concept of “polymor¬ 
phous sexuality” (a splendid new piece 
of Vaticanese) you have a nightmare vi¬ 
sion of a world in which men love other 
men; women other women; and they 
might actually want to get married and 
raise children by adoption or whatever. 
An assault, then, on the rights and hu¬ 
man dignity of gays and lesbians. 

The problem is not really about femi¬ 
nism (as if feminism ever turned anybody 
into a lesbian or a queer): it is about the 
church’s view of the role of sexuality in 
human life, which is perfectly straight¬ 
forward. The essential purpose of sex is 
the procreation of the species. Therefore 
the only morally licit form of sexual ac¬ 
tivity consists of vaginal intercourse 
between a married couple. The ejacula¬ 
tion must take place in the vagina and 
there must be no physical impediment 
to conception of whatever kind. Simple 
really. All other fonns of sex are intrinsi¬ 
cally evil. If you engage in them and die 
without first having confessed and re¬ 
pented, then you are damned. It rests on 
an idea of natural law deriving from Ar¬ 
istotle and St Thomas Aquinas. The 
notion of natural law in this moral theo¬ 
logical context is a complex one and 
rather fascinating. Readers should turn, 
for example to the Encyclical Veritatis 
splendor (The splendour of the truth 
August 1993), issued by the Holy Father. 

Do catholics observe these strict in¬ 
junctions? Of course not. For example, 
in Italy, France, Spain and Germany - all 
with notionally large catholic populations 
- demographics clearly show that peo¬ 
ple are limiting their families, presumably 
by using the contraceptive pill or other 
such devices. Even in ‘holy Ireland’ the 
situation is comparable. This is and al¬ 
ways should have been a matter for peo- 
ple’s own consciences. It now 
perversely becomes an opportunity for 
cash-strapped governments who have 
spent billions on weapons to say that 
state pensions will have to be reduced 
or replaced with personal ones because 
there are not enough workers to fund 
them. 

Many millions of catholics have gone 
through agony of various kinds trying 
to keep faith with the church’s teaching. 
In 1968 it looked as if a change was pos¬ 
sible, but an anguished Pope Paul VI, 
who they say came near to a nervous 
breakdown over the issue, reportedly 
overruled the advice of his experts and 
confirmed the ban on contraception in 
the Encyclical Humanae vitae. The 
chance of any change under the current 


papacy is zero, of course. But there is 
always the so-called rhythm method: 
“periodic continence ... the methods of 
birth regulation based on self-observa¬ 
tion and the use of infertile periods”, 
which “is in conformity with the objec¬ 
tive criteria of morality”, can be used 
(Catechism of the catholic church Lon¬ 
don 1995, paragraph 2,370). 

Even a novice would recognise that 
for the days a month in question, what¬ 
ever the “objective criteria of morality” 
involved, the method does not work ef¬ 
fectively, is beyond the practical re¬ 
sources of the millions of people who 
could best benefit from it and - no small 
matter - tends according to research to 
increase the chance of conceiving a 
damaged foetus. As the popular adage 
has it, ‘What do you call people who use 
the rhythm method? Answer: parents.’ 
But, while subjectively it aims to avoid 
conception, objectively it is in accord¬ 
ance with the natural law. Only a celibate 
theologian could sit down and come up 
with such distinctions. 

At least in theory married couples 
using the rhythm method and doing the 
dreaded deed according to the instruc¬ 
tion of their parish priest can, other things 
being equal, evade eternal punishment 
in hell. But what about homosexuals? No 
chance at all. Following Genesis again, 
and St Paul (who hated queers - perhaps 
he was a bit of a one himself?), homo¬ 
sexual acts are always intrinsically dis¬ 
ordered and intrinsically evil, because, 
in the words of catechism, “they close 
the sexual act to the gift of fife because 
they do not proceed from a genuine af¬ 
fective and sexual complementarity. 
Under no circumstances can they be 
approved” (ibid paragraph 2,357). Back 
to natural law. 

But there is a way out of the conun¬ 
drum. It is acknowledged that gays and 
lesbians “do not choose their homo¬ 
sexual condition; for most of them it is a 
trial. They must be accepted with re¬ 
spect, compassion and sensitivity. Every 
sign of unjust discrimination in their re¬ 
gard should be avoided ... homosexual 
persons are called to chastity” (ibid para¬ 
graphs 2,357 and 2,358). So, if you are a 
gay or lesbian catholic, all you have to 
do is not fall in love, or at least ensure 
that your love remains governed by 
chastity. Given that human sexuality is 
“ordered to the conjugal love of man and 
woman”, you as a homosexual have no 
chance of meeting the criteria for salva¬ 
tion, unless you make the conscientious 
decision to abstain from any sexual ex¬ 
pression of your personality in relation 
to the man or woman you love. 

Yet the catechism appears to accept 
that homosexuality is a “condition”: ie, 
an illness or disorder for which the indi¬ 
vidual is not responsible. Who made 
them gay? Was it god or society? If it 
was god, then why should he create 
beings whose “orientation” and desires 
would lead them either to damn or neu¬ 
ter themselves? None of it makes any 
sense. You cannot have your Genesis 
both ways, especially since, as even a 
rational conservative theologian would 
tell you, the book is a myth, a profound 
allegory about the human condition. 

What lies at the heart of Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s missive is no more than a 
desire to turn the clock back. He should 
know better. Life and the evolution of 
society moves on. Would he agree that 
the outright condemnation of democ¬ 
racy, let alone socialism, in the Blessed 
Pope Pius IX’s Syllabus of errors is no 
longer remotely sustainable, either ra¬ 
tionally or morally? Who knows? The 
Cardinal will hopefully enjoy a long re¬ 
tirement and then a splendid funeral. 
What happens afterwards nobody 
knows. 

But the job of communists and social¬ 
ists lies in this world. Preserving and 
greatly extending the hard-won victories 
of the working class - including, of 
course, women’s rights and the rights of 
gays and lesbians - is a central part of 
our task. The threat to those rights 
comes from many sources. We must 
battle against them all • 

Patrick Presland 
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SUMMER OFFENSIVE 


Last 

chance 


L ast chance to donate to this year’s 
Summer Offensive, comrades! 
This annual fundraising drive of the 
Communist Party officially ends on 
August 14. We are hoping for a rush 
of cheques and cash at next week’s 
Communist University. Many com¬ 
rades hand over their last contribu¬ 
tions just before our ‘Offensive meal’, 
which marks the end of this hard pe¬ 
riod and where we honour comrades 
who have done particularly well. 

Our total has risen to £24,311 this 
week. Many thanks to EB for her new 
standing order to the party for £5 per 
month. Standing orders are particular 
vital to the functioning of the party: 
be it the production of the Weekly 
Worker, sending off comrades to 
cover meetings of the European So¬ 
cial Forum, publishing new pamphlets 
or just the day-to-day organisational 
tasks: without regular, predictable in¬ 
come, it is almost impossible to organ¬ 
ise anything. 

So we are grateful to the many sup¬ 
porters and friends of the organisation 
who have either taken up standing 
orders, increased them or topped them 
up with additional contributions, like 
comrade MM. You can download a 
standing order fonn from our website. 
Alternatively, call us and we will send 
you one. 

Of course, we do not want to give 
the impression of being snobbish 
about one-off donations. The PayPal 
facility on our website has proven 
very successful indeed. So far, online 
donations have made up about one 
tenth of the overall contributions. In 



particular, thanks this week to DB of 
York for his £20 and our Parisian com¬ 
rade, OF, for his £10. Mind you, last 
week, 7,956 visitors read us online, so 
a few more web donors would not go 
amiss! 

I must also mention comrade PJ, a 
fonner (and future?) member of the 
party, who does his bit with £100. Fie 
has helped to take us towards a re¬ 
spectable total. Our guesstimate is 
that after comrades get their cheque 
books out at the SO meal, and not for¬ 
getting the donation from comrades 
in the Communist Party of Turkey in 
the pipeline (comrades who set us an 
example with their own SO in the 1970s 
and 80s), we look set to easily top 
£25K for this year’s campaign. 

Given the difficulties faced by the 
organisation over the period of this 
year’s campaign, this is an achieve¬ 
ment we should all be very proud of. 

Tina Becker 


Old themes, 
good fun 

I, robot general release 


I robot is set in Chicago in the year 
y2035, when automatons have be¬ 
come part of everyday life for business 
and well-to-do families, performing all 
manner of household tasks, shopping 
for groceries and collecting refuse for the 
municipality. 

The inspiration for, and central theme 
of, the film are the ‘three laws of robot¬ 
ics’, devised by science fiction author 
Isaac Asimov in the 1950s, namely: 

1. A robot may not injure a human be¬ 
ing, or, through inaction, allow a human 
being to come to harm. 

2. A robot must obey the orders given 
to it by human beings except where such 
orders would conflict with the first law. 

3. A robot must protect its own existence 
as long as such protection does not con¬ 
flict with the first or second laws. 

Will Smith plays the stubbornly Lud¬ 
dite detective, Del Spooner, who is sus¬ 
picious of all things robotic. In one scene, 
a guest visiting his flat is puzzled when 
the hi-fi system (a blatant product place¬ 
ment for a well-known manufacturer) fails 
to obey her spoken commands and 
Spooner has to assist with a quaint, 
hand-held remote control unit. Flowever, 
Spooner’s antagonism towards robots 
is equated to racist prejudice by his more 
‘enlightened’ colleagues - an analogy 
made particularly well in a scene where 
he gives chase to a robot running with a 
woman’s handbag on an emergency er¬ 
rand because he assumes that it must be 
a bag snatching mugger. 

Of course, the reasons for this 
robophobia are buried deep in Spooner’s 
past and are later revealed in the same 
‘twist’ that virtually every other film 


about human-robot conflict has used 
previously. 

Smith gets involved when Dr Alfred 
Lanning (James Cromwell), the scientific 
genius behind the US Robotics corpo¬ 
ration, dies on the eve of the release of 
the latest generation NS-5 robot. Every¬ 
body else assumes that the death is 
caused by suicide, but our hero sus¬ 
pects foul play by a prototype NS-5 - 
‘Sonny’ - who flees the scene. During 
interrogation, Sonny reveals an ad¬ 
vanced level of consciousness and the 
capacity for human-like emotions, such 
as anger. Flowever, Spooner’s efforts to 
pursue the matter are frustrated by his 
boss’s concerns about his objectivity, 
technicalities over the legal status of a 
non-human machine, the manufacturer’s 
determination to prevent scandal dam¬ 
aging a major product launch - and mys¬ 


terious attempts to kill him (by robots). 
These attacks convince Spooner that he 
is on to something, but the absence of 
any witnesses only makes him appear 
delusional to colleagues already con¬ 
cerned about his mental health. 

The NS-5 soon becomes the market 
leader, as people rush to upgrade to the 
latest model, but the technological revo¬ 
lution threatens to become a revolution¬ 
ary uprising. Flow sophisticated can a 
slave become and still remain a slave? - 
the question starts to become more rel¬ 
evant. We then see a major rebellion by 
the robot class and Spooner, aided by 
US Robotics’ company shrink. Dr Susan 
Calvin (Bridget Moynahan), and another 
unexpected ally, seek to save humankind 
from servitude to its former servants. 

/, robot is good entertainment with 
some dramatic action scenes, and I 
would recommend it as harmless sum¬ 
mer fun, especially suitable for viewing 
with children. Flowever, the core philo¬ 
sophical themes of this film - the nature 
of human consciousness, artificial intel¬ 
ligence, obedience to authority, preju¬ 
dice, exploitation versus service, etc - 
have all been covered previously, and 
much more intelligently, by the likes of 
Bladerunner and even Star trek: the next 
generation. 

Steve Cooke 



August 14 - 21 

Raymont Hall, Goldsmith’s College, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
(10 minutes walk from New Cross tube station) 

During the week, you can reach us on 07950 416 922 (Mark) or 07941083 011 (Tina) 
for more details and prices, check out our website www.cpgb.org.uk/cu/index 


communist 

university 

a week of controversy & debate for the thinking left ^ 



10am - 12.30pm 

Lunch 

break 

2pm - 4.15pm 

Tea 

break 

4.45pm - 7pm 

Saturday 
August 14 

Registration from 12.30pm 


What sort of workers’ party? 

Hillel Ticktin. editor Critique; Marcus Strom, CPGB; 
Steve Freeman, Socialist Alliance Democracy Platform 


Global health and global capitalism 

Mehdi Kia, Organisation of Revolutionary 

Workers of Iran 

Sunday 

August 15 

Communists and religion 

Maurice Bernal, CPGB 


VI Lenin 1870-1924: 

What is to be done? 

Hillel Ticktin, editor Critique 


The historical significance of the 
miners Great Strike, 1984-85 

Dave Douglass, NUM branch secretary 

Monday 
August 16 

Was Respect supportable? 

Cameron Richards, CPGB 


Independence for Scotland: a socialist 
demand? 

Sandy McBurney and Gregor Gall, both Scottish 
Socialist Party 


Why does political islam oppress 
women? 

Yassamine Mather, Critique 

Tuesday 
August 17 

VI Lenin 1870-1924: 

Two tactics of social democracy 

Steve Freeman, Revolutionary Democratic Group 


Popular music and the chimes of freedom 
- Bob Dylan in the 1960s 

Mike Marqusee, author 


Marxism and Zionism 

Sean Matgamna, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 

Wednesday 
August 18 

Mission to Mars: Should we support it? 
Jack Conrad, CPGB 


Is it wrong to criticise the oppressed? 

Peter Tatchell, gay rights activist 


Revolutionaries and the Labour 

Party 

Graham Bash, Labour Left Briefing 

Thursday 
August 19 

After the policy forum: how awkward are 
the awkward squad? 

Greg Tucker, RMT Lee Rock, PCSU 


VI Lenin 1870-1924: 

Leftwing communism 

Mark Fischer, CPGB 


Global warming - looming 
catastrophe or myth? 

Jack Conrad, CPGB 

Friday 

August 20 

Women’s oppression and the right 
to choose 

Anne Me Shane, CPGB 


VI Lenin 1870-1924: 

State and revolution 

Mike Macnair, CPGB 


Iraq: Fighting on two fronts 

Worker-communist Party of Iraq 

Saturday 
August 21 

Europe - challenges and prospects 

Alan Freeman, economist and author of The 
politics of Empire’ 

note: 

shorter 

lunch 

break 

1.30pm - 3.30pm 

The Bolsheviks and islam 

Dave Crouch (Socialist Workers Parly) 

Gerry Byrne (Red Party) 


3.30pm - 4pm 

Evaluation of 

Communist University 
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Popular expression 
and human values 

British Museum Status symbols: identity and belief on modern badges 

free entrance, ends January 2005 


I fondly recall my ‘official communist’ mam 
busting into our front room from a Satur¬ 
day afternoon shopping trip in Swansea 
in the 1970s, breathlessly telling me that her 
newly acquired Anti-Nazi League badge (the 
‘official’ CPGB initially held aloof from the 
ANL because of the influence of ‘the Trots’) 
had got her into conversation with all man¬ 
ner of people sporting the same: “Young peo¬ 
ple, OAPs , punks” - her eyes widening at this 
last, newly arrived category in our dozy south 
Wales city. “Get your badge on and get down 
the town,’’ she told me in her contradiction- 
proof voice, jerking her thumb in the general 
direction of the bus stop. “And take some 
copies of Challenge with you” (the Young 
Communist League’s paper of the time). 

It was a real pleasure to come across an 
example of the same ANL badge that adorned 
my mam’s coat on that far-off day in this fas¬ 
cinating new exhibition staged by the British 
Museum’s department of coins and medals. 
Other lefties who visit are bound to have simi¬ 
lar little twinges of nostalgia, as they look 
round the display, despite the fact that the 
number of badges on show is quite severely 
limited by the cramped space available. 

Amanda Gregory, the designer, has, 
though, used the space well. She can only 
give us a taste of the huge stock the depart¬ 
ment has accumulated since it started its col¬ 
lection in 1906, just 10 years after the tin lapel 
badge first made its appearance. But what she 
has put together is a thoroughly engaging 
glimpse of the bigger collection. 

The exhibits are grouped thematically - race, 
war and peace, icons, sexual politics, neigh¬ 
bourhood and nationality, etc - which makes 
for some interesting juxtapositions. This 
structure has it strengths, but perhaps it gives 
too much credit to the right. After all, I’m sure 
many readers can recall the ubiquitous ‘I 
didn’t vote Tory’ badges touted by the ‘offi¬ 
cial communists’ in the early 1980s. (I occa¬ 
sionally run into a slightly flaky old member 
of the Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain who still sports a dilapidated example 
... and on the same 1980s blazer, it seems). 
But can any reader recall actually ever seeing 
a pro-Thatcher badge, a ‘Hang Nelson 
Mandela’ or a ‘Support Desert Storm’ pin? 
So the exhibition itself perhaps has an imbal¬ 
ance in its presentation, though this is re¬ 
dressed in its companion book by the 
museum’s curator of badges (great job title), 
Philip Attwood, and on the museum’s web¬ 
site (www.thebritishmu-seum.ac.uk). 

Attwood describes the antecedents of the 
modem badge in the first mass-produced ex¬ 
amples in Rome during the 12th century - they 
depicted St Peter and St Paul and were pur¬ 
chased by pilgrims to show their devotion 
and as proof of their pilgrimage. Members of 
guilds (associations of merchants or crafts¬ 
men) then started wearing badges to indicate 
their professional status. Cheap and quick 
badge-making technology later captured the 
imagination of campaigners: in 1807 William 
Wilberforce ordered 50,000 anti-slavery med¬ 
als. 

However, the badge as a genuinely mass 
form of protest grew qualitatively in the 1960s. 
Since that heady decade, we have seen an 
explosion in the volume and variety of politi¬ 
cal badges. Attwood explains this by the 
“trend towards more informal dress” and the 
rise of “a culture of protest” (P Attwood 
Badges British Museum, p28). True, and this 
rise was also underpinned (no pun intended) 
by some technical developments. In the 
1970s, the London Emblem Company re¬ 
sponded to this new market by starting to sell 
cheap, easy to use, hand-operated badge¬ 
making machines. These quickly became very 
popular. (Badge-making kits were apparently 
Britain’s best-selling Xmas toys in 2003). Any 
political group, campaign or even individual 


with an ounce of gumption could now pro¬ 
duce a range of original badges to publicise 
their political cause/personal hobbyhorse and 
to raise funds. The floodgates were open ... 

I think Attwood points to something im¬ 
portant which explains “the popularity of the 
political badge” when he suggests that they 
chart a “growing, if unproven, belief that ‘or¬ 
dinary’ people can help make a difference”. 
Thus, the exhibition constitutes something 
more than a colourful collection of oddities: it 
represents “material evidence of this gradual 
change” in consciousness, “as well as a visual 
record of the crucial events and transitory is¬ 
sues that together constitute history” (pl4). 

This is the point. Overwhelmingly, the his¬ 
tory of the badge in the 20th century has been 
that of the struggles of the oppressed, of the 
working class and progressive movement. 
This form of popular expression has been 
seized on and made its own by the left. The 
right and privileged sections may occasion¬ 
ally respond. (For example, the exhibition fea¬ 
tures ‘White Power’ badges alongside those 
of the Black Panther Party; a ‘Love Maggie’ 
response to the left’s ‘I didn’t vote Tory’ and 
pro-Vietnam war pins). However, the fonn is 
not a natural one for them. The political badge 
has become a medium for dissent from the 
status quo, for protest and radically confron¬ 
tational statements. (Just think of two Rik 
Mayall creations from the 1980s. First, the 
nerdy student revolutionary, Rick, from The 
young ones. Then the self-serving pond-slime 
that was the Tory MP Alan B ’stard in the New 
Statesman. Who looked more natural 
festooned in badges?) 

Thus, it is instructive that the badges in this 
exhibition also chart a history of many defeats 
for the left. From ‘Tony Benn for deputy’, to 
‘Coal not dole’, the ‘Official Wapping picket’ 
and the ‘Support Timex workers’; from ‘Don’t 
attack Iraq’ to the 1970s ‘Solidarity with the 
people of Chile’, to the poignant 1969 ‘US out 
of Guantanamo Bay, end the blockade of 
Cuba’. If Philip Attwood is right that these 
small bits of metal are a visual record of the 
events that “constitute history”, the terrible 
history of defeats for the progressive left in 
the last century could have you leaving the 
museum with the firm conviction to throw 
yourself under the 73 bus. 

Actually, the opposite is true. This small 
exhibition should be a quietly uplifting and 
inspiring event for any leftwinger. It underlines 
that it has been the communists and the left 
in contemporary society that have actually 
been the standard-bearers for general human 
values, even when these have been distorted 
through the prism of particular political trends 
like Stalinism. The mass culture from below 
this has engendered - including in the appar¬ 


ently ‘frivolous’ fonn of the political badge - 
has had real vitality and at its best embodied 
genuinely noble values and aspirations. True, 
the miners lost the Great Strike ofl984-85. But 
then, we had all the songs, the poems, the 
festivals, the joyous marches, the plays, pan¬ 
tomimes - and the badges, of course. Appar¬ 
ently, there was a ‘Privatise the pits’ badge at 
the time, but I’m not surprised I never saw 
one. Given the mood of the masses of peo¬ 
ple, wearers would have had their teeth kicked 
down their throat. Millions consciously voted 
for Thatcher due to what they knew to be a 
narrow self-interest: you didn’t meet people 
who were proud enough of that sentiment to 
wear it on their lapel. 

Today, left badge-making collectives - such 
as Campaign Badges - abound. The volume 
of their output over the past few years has 
been massive - the Stop the War Coalition 
produced 200,000 ‘Not in my name’ anti-war 
badges alone. If you didn’t spot one, what 
planet were you on? 

There is an important point about the po¬ 
litical badge as a personal advert for your 
beliefs. Yes, the preponderance of badges of 
the left underlines that we have been a move¬ 
ment of protest against the established order. 
But the absence of mass, popular, rightwing 
examples - certainly in the second half of the 
20th century - underlines that the left has also 
been widely perceived of as representing 
something more decent in human terms than 
the right. Imagine a badge bearing the legend 
that encapsulates an attitude to life along the 
lines of ‘Me, I’m satisfied with my lot, am 
creepily deferential to my betters and really 
couldn’t care a fuck about any other human 
being’. Just not sexy, is it? 

Lastly, it is a shame that the museum’s web- 
based introduction to the exhibition for “chil¬ 
dren” attempts to rfepoliticise the fonn to an 
extent. On the adult equivalent, of the 12 
badges featured, nine are political/campaign¬ 
ing examples. On the children’s section, only 
two of the six are political and the intro to the 
section tells young people that badges are an 
“easy way to show the world what they be¬ 
lieve in. Instead of going about the streets 
shouting, ‘I love Busted!’, they can wear a 
Busted badge.” 

Given that 2003 saw tens of thousands of 
school students - rather patronisingly referred 
to as “children” by the mainstream media - 
take heroic strike action, join the largest dem¬ 
onstrations in world history against the war 
and go about the streets shouting their lungs 
out about rather more weighty matters than 
the dubious merits of Busted, the tone of this 
seems curiously misplaced. 

That’s a quibble, however. This is an inter¬ 
esting, if limited, exhibition. See it if you can • 
Mark Fischer 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question -ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. Ail forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism isgen- 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history, 
a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Working class 
forces must 
take the lead 



Force 


O minously for imperialism, the 
uprising in Najaf shows no sign 
of abating. Even more alarm¬ 
ingly for the occupation forces, there 
are signs that the insurgency is spread¬ 
ing into the shia areas of Baghdad, 
Basra and other southern Iraqi cities. 
The ‘coalition of the willing’ is meeting 
the fierce resistance of those unwilling 
to be ruled over by the imperialist 
metropoles and their local satraps. 
Communists and democrats can only 
welcome this development. 

Naturally, US imperialism was full of 
its usual arrogant bluster when the 
Najaf insurgency erupted on August 
5. The next day US military forces said 
they were “on schedule” to “complete 
victory”, claiming on August 6 that 
“300 of the enemy” had been killed. In 
a similar vein, Iraqi interim government 
officials said that the offensive against 
al-Sadr and his Mahdi army would be 
pursued “to the final end” and that 
1,000 Mahdi militiamen had been “cap¬ 
tured”. In what can only be a calculated 
insult, al-Sadr’s Mahdi army was con¬ 
stantly described as “anti-Iraq forces” 
by US military officers of the 11th Ma¬ 
rine Expeditionary Unit in a briefing to 
journalists on Friday night. The ‘pro- 
Iraq forces ’ of the US army would crush 
the ‘criminal’ insurgency in Najaf with 
ease - and anywhere else for that mat¬ 
ter, if need be. 

But, as we have witnessed, US might 
is not quite so mighty. Al-Sadr has not 
budged from Najaf, despite being ‘or¬ 
dered’ to leave the city by the interim 
prime minister, Ayad Allawi (who, it 
should be noted, courageously deliv¬ 
ered his ultimatum by quickly flying 
into Najaf under the protection of a full 
US military escort - and then darting out 
again). Indeed, al-Sadr made a very 
public show of defiance on August 8, 
by holding a press conference at the 
Imam Ali shrine situated in the very 
heart of the old city. With US marines 
barely a stone’s throw away, al-Sadr 
proclaimed: “I am staying in Najaf and 
I will not leave. I am here as a defender 
of Najaf. I will stay until the last drop of 
my blood is spilled.” Hardly contrite. He 
went on to state: “I don’t tell anyone 
to resist, but the Americans have cre¬ 
ated the resistance. We don’t want 
anything more than independence, 
freedom and democracy for our coun¬ 
try.” Sadr also added that the numbers 
of Mahdi fighters dead claimed by the 
US were “nothing but lies” - only 36 of 
his militia had been killed. 

There appears to be some veracity 
to Sadr’s words. Ghaith Abdul-Ahad, 
a journalist for The Guardian, spent 
three days with the Mahdi army in Najaf 
last week and said he saw only a dozen 
or so dead fighters. Indeed, according 
to Abdul-Ahad, most of the casualties 
- whether killed or injured - were civil¬ 
ian non-combatants who had been hit 
by US mortar shells. No wonder the 
occupiers have since taken steps to 
seal off Najaf and prevent any report¬ 
ing of the truth. Interestingly, Abdul- 
Ahad quotes a comment by Ahmad 
al-Shaibani, one of the militia’s leading 
commanders: “We are more organised 
this time than we were in May” (The 
Guardian August 9). 

In some respects, the current on¬ 


imperialism out of Iraq 


slaught by US forces against Najaf is a 
‘grudge match’. Al-Shaibani is referring, 
of course, to the first major Mahdi/shia 
uprising against the imperialist occupa¬ 
tion which took place this year and 
marked a significant, and qualitative, 
development in the nature of the anti¬ 
imperialist resistance - which up until 
then had been mainly characterised by 
reactionary terrorist atrocities with a 
distinctly sectarian-communalist streak. 
In late March, however, we saw the US, 
with clumsy brutality, close down al- 
Sadr’s newspaper, arrest his lieutenants 
and even openly threaten to kill the 
troublesome cleric. Unsurprisingly, this 
marked the point where the shia major¬ 
ity started to turn against the US occu¬ 
pation forces - and this rebellion began 
to spread, even to some sunni areas. 
Eventually a ceasefire was agreed, 
whereby Sadr would order his militia to 
stop fighting and in turn the US mili¬ 
tary would agree to keep out of an ‘ex¬ 
clusion zone’ in the centre of Najaf. 

Obviously, such a ‘dual power’ situ¬ 
ation could not continue for long - and 
US imperialism has decided that it has 
had enough of al-Sadr and his forces. 
Frankly, we communists hope that US 
imperialism gets a bloody hiding in 
Najaf - it has no right to be in that city 
or indeed any other part of Iraq. We call 
for the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of all imperialist forces from 
Iraq - preferably clutching desperately 
to the skids of their helicopters. 

Naturally, the actions in Najaf are not 
to be viewed in isolation. The Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment has stepped up the levels of re¬ 
pression - recently announcing that the 
death penalty was to be re-introduced 
as part of a raft of measures to “impose 
the rule of the law in Iraq”. One of these 
other measures was the closing down, 
for a month, of the Baghdad offices of 
the Arab TV news channel, al-Jazeera - 
whose frank, and sometimes fearless, 
reporting of current events in Iraq had 
long been a source of irritation, and an¬ 
ger, for the United States. In the weasel 
words of Allawi, the decision to impose 
the ban was taken “to protect the peo¬ 
ple of Iraq and the interests of Iraq”. 

This of course is an action resplend¬ 
ent with irony - as the free-thinking al- 
Jazeera is the only TV news channel in 
the Arab world not subject to strict 
state control and censorship. But, it 
seems, in order to protect ‘democracy’ 
al-Jazeera had to be closed down - thus 
amply demonstrating to the world the 
stunning hypocrisy of the US’s global 
and never-ending ‘war on terrorism’. 

Communists denounce the closing 
down of al-Jazeera and the re-introduc¬ 
tion of the death penalty in Iraq. We 
stand for free speech and the fullest 
extension of democracy possible - 
whether that be in the UK or Iraq. Cru¬ 
cially though, what do communists 
think of the likes of al-Sadr and his 
Mahdi militia - do we support them or 
not? 

From the perspective of the world 
revolution - which is always the start¬ 
ing point of communists - it is clear that 
US imperialism is the main enemy. 
Therefore it logically follows that we 
positively call for the defeat of imperi¬ 
alism - which entails forcing the occu¬ 
pying troops out of Iraq. It is surely 



nothing short of treachery to assign any 
sort of ‘progressive’ or ‘democratic’ role 
to imperialism in Iraq - or, for that matter, 
to any of its subcontractors like the 
United Nations. 

That is why we strongly disagree with 
the ‘even-handedness’ espoused by the 
comrades of the Worker-communist Party 
of Iraq, who dismiss the Mahdi army as a 
“poorly organised gang”. Indeed, the 
WCPI claims that the “vast majority of 
people see this group as a criminal gang 
rather than a political group.” 

As for the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty in Britain, it has gone one step fur¬ 
ther: it actually veers towards the camp 
of imperialism. Unfair? The AWL tells us: 
“The USA may be a greater evil in the 
sense that it has such vast military power 
and potential to intervene almost any¬ 
where on the planet, supporting any kind 
of hideous dictators that will accommo¬ 
date their interests. But the islamists are 
a greater evil in a different sense. For 
workers, socialists and any opposition¬ 
ists, every moment of public life is poten¬ 
tially dangerous if they do not submit. For 
women every moment of public and pri¬ 
vate life is potentially dangerous with the 
added power of men in the family backed 
by sharia law. 

“It is not only pointless; it is not moral 
to rate the evil that we will choose as 
greater or lesser amongst these two. To 
choose the ‘armed resistance’ as the 
lesser evil is to say that, if the people of 
Iraq must suffer the risk of islamist rule, 
then that is the price they pay for thwart¬ 
ing US imperialism in Iraq to the benefit 
of anyone else threatened by the USA” 
(AWL website). 

This advice - to treat al-Sadr/al-Mahdi 
and US imperialism as if they were equal 
and opposite enemies of the working 
class - would be nothing short of calami¬ 
tous if actually put into practice in Iraq. 
In current circumstances the imperialists 
are the main enemy, not only on the 
planet as a whole, but concretely in Iraq 
too. Not to recognise this is to ignore or 
belittle the palpable reality of conquest 
and occupation. 

But it is not a question of choosing the 
“lesser evil” - as if working class and 
democratic forces must be reduced to 
mere bit parts, forced to take sides be¬ 
tween two reactionary forces. Commu¬ 
nists should seek to take the lead in the 
struggle to kick the occupiers out of Iraq 
- to do otherwise would be to give the 


islamists a virtual free hand when it comes 
to influencing and shaping the burgeon¬ 
ing mass anti-imperialist movement. To 
do so implies no illusions in the danger 
represented by the islamists, but we do 
not rule out making temporary, condi¬ 
tional or purely episodic alliances with 
such forces in the fight against the main 
enemy - while being fully prepared to 
protect ourselves against attacks from 
whatever quarter. 

However, the fact is that the Sadrists 
are not a mere “poorly organised” or 
“criminal gang”. They are more danger¬ 
ous, far more dangerous, than that. 
Through his ability to tap into and har¬ 
ness the anger and frustration of the ur¬ 
ban poor - young, unemployed and 
declassed - al-Sadr is sinking social roots. 
That much is obvious. A recent report in 
the New York Times, from Sadr city in the 
slums of Baghdad, notes that his Mahdi 
army has “not only taken charge of po¬ 
licing shia enclaves ... but has also been 
aiding Iraqi security forces in crackdowns 
against looters and kidnappers” (August 
8 ). 


We read that in Baghdad al-Sadr and 
his followers - or at least those who feel a 
broad affinity to his cause - have formed 
a religious, Taliban-like Force for the Pro¬ 
motion of Virtue which targets off-li¬ 
cences and prostitutes, through crude 
threats and intimidation - which so far has 
led to the bombing of five alcohol stores 
in Baghdad’s largely Christian al-Ghadir 
district. But this does not demonstrate 
that al-Sadr is an equal enemy or greater 
evil, compared to the imperialists. It merely 
shows the weakness or absence of any 
other alternative from below. 

So the answer to the question is, no, 
we do not support al-Sadr - we are for the 
forces of the working class. If communists 
and democrats are not at the head of the 
national resistance movement - armed or 
otherwise - then it is inevitable that the 
tide will gather more and more in favour 
of the reactionary forces of political islam. 
After all, they will be able to say that the 
reds are ducking out of the struggle 
against the imperialist occupiers. That 
must not be allowed to happen • 

Eddie Ford 
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